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A MONTHLY MAGAZINE FOR JAZZ ENTHUSIASTS GF 


REAL 


For those who like their jazz authentic and hot, 


there is plenty to choose from on Capitol, Brunswick and Voealion, 


long playing (33; r.p.m.) and 78 r.p.m. records. 


* 

CAPITOL 
History of Jazz 
The Golden Era — 

Paul Whiteman and his Orch. 
Jack Teagarden’s Chicagoans 
Sonny Greer & the Duke’s Men 
Red Nichols and his Pennies 
Jay MeShann’s Kansas City Stompers 
LC 6507 


The Solid South — Leadbelly 
Zutty Singleton’s Trio and Creole Band 
Eddie Miller’s Crescent City Quartet 
Nappy Lamare’s Louisiana 
Levee Loungers LC 0508 


Then Came Swing —. 
International Jazzmen 
Benny Goodman Trio & Orch. 
Al Casey & his Sextet 
Rex Stewart's Big Fight 
Big Sid Catlett’s Band LC 6520 


This Modern Age — 
Coleman Hawkins’ Band 
Billy Butterfield’s Orch. 
Bobby Sherwood’s Orch. 
King Cole Trio 
Benny Carter's Orch. 
Jay MeShann’s Kansas City Stompers 
L-ddie Miller’s Orch. 
Stan Kenton’s Orch. LC 6527 


eee 


THE DECCA 


RECORD 


VOCALION 
Johnny Dodds Black Bottom Stompers 
After you've gone; 

Come on and stomp, stomp, stomp (1927) 
George Mitchell. Ruben Reeves. 
Gerald Reeves, Johnny Dodds, 
Charlie Alexander, Budd Scott, 

Baby Dodds 1003 


Jimmy Noone 
and his Apex Club Orchestra 
It’s tight like that; 
My Daddy rocks me (1929) 
George Mitchell. 

Fayette Williams (2nd side only). 
Jimmy Noone, Joe Poston, Alex Hill 
or Zinky Cohn, Junie Cobb, Bill Newton, 
Johnny Wells V1007 


King Oliver's Savannal: Syncopators 
Someday sweetheart: Wa-wa-wa (1926) 
Joe Oliver. Bob Shoffner, Kid Ory, 
Johnny Dodds or Albert Nicholas. 
Barney Bigard. Darnell Howard and 
Stump Evans or Billy Page. Luis Russell, 
Bud Scott, Bert Cobb, Paul Barbarin 
V 1004 


Kid Ory and his Creole Band 
Muskrat ramble: High Society (1945) 
Mutt Carey. Kid Ory. Joe Darensbourg. 
Buster Wilson, Budd Scott. Ed Garland, 
Minor Hal) V 1012 


COMPANY 1-3 


BRIXTON 


* 
BRUNSWICK 
Louis Armstrong 
Louis Armstrong Classics 
When the saints go marching in, 
Dipper mouth blues, ete. 


LA 8528 


Louis Armstrong and his Orch. 


Satchmo at Symphony Hall 
Louis Armstrong & the All Stars 
Vocals: Louis Armstrong, Jack Teagarden, 
Thelma Middleton 
A recording on 4 sides (auto-couplings) 
of a jazz concert given at 
Symphony Hall. Boston, Mass. 


on 30th Nov., 1947 LAT 8017/8 


Jazz Concert — 
That’s for me. I surrender dear, etc. 
Louis Armstrong & the All Stars 
LA 8534 


* All these Capito! and Brunswick 
records are long playing (334 r.p.m.) 


Full details of Brunswick, Capitol 
and Vocalion records now available 
will be found in the appropriate catalogues, 
availah!- from your dealer or 
direct from us. 


ROAD, LONDON, S.W.9 
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AUSTRALIA 


SENDS YOU 


DICK HUGHES 


WILLIAM H. MILLER 


UST as a new pianist was raising his 
lofty head in Melbourne, just as 

our hopes that a fresh infusion of life 
into Melbourne’s’. sluggish rhythmic 
pulse was about to occur, what 
happens? Dick Hughes goes to Eng- 


land! 
You lucky people! 
Only a youngster—and how many 


youngsters have shown heartening 
promise only to fade all too soon into 
the mists of mediocrity. But in Dick 
Hughes tho promise has_ already 
achieved sone fulfilment, otherwise I 
should not bother to introduce him to 
you. 

Born on 8th July. 1931, Richard 
Hughes—'et us be truthful—did NOT 
crawl towards the piano in his first six 
months, or beat time to Jelly Roll or 
even Dorsey Brothers records. Let us 
be really truthful—Richard Joseph 
Hughes doesn’t remember what he did. 


From vague family annals, however, 
it appears that he traversed the revolt- 
ing whases of infancy and childhood 
uneventfully. receiving such education 
as his normally obstinate adolescent 
brain would allow at the Christian 
Brothers’ College. East St. Kilda. which 
latter is a tyvically featureless and un- 
exciting suburb of Melbourne. No 
interest was taken in music until the 
maturity of nine years of age, when 
he began listening to classical records, 
no doubt with kindly family guidance. 
What taste he achieved inclined towards 
Debussy, Mozart. and the French com- 
posers. 


Unluckily for Dick, his uncle wor<s 
with a monstrosity known locally as 
Willie “The Lion” McIntyre. An 
earnest disciple of jazz, this phenomenon 
was one fateful eve in 1941 invited to 
Dick’s home to demonstrate his out- 
landish pastime. This evening made an 


Us | 
| | 
DICK HUGHES 
1 


indelible impression on Dick, and no 
doubt psychologically nearly wrecked 
the child’s life. Peering timidly with 
mouth agape from behind ashtrays and 
sofas, Dick was fascinated by the 
maestro’s piano attack, which he had 
always previously thought was the 
accredited method for Africans playing 
drums. 


DRUMMER BOY 


Willie did not return for many years 
—perhaps he wasn’t asked—but the 
damage had been done. Dick took to 
banging on tables, chairs, and the arms 
of sofas with a variety of sticks, and 
the Hughes family insurance claims 
mounted up and up. He began buying 
records. Can I say they were jazz 
records? No—they were all drum solos 
or drum features, and “ The Big Crash 
from China” was their leader. He 
began to listen to the sparse radio 
sessions on jazz, thereby beginning to 
learn better taste. Years went by, and 
he was now half sold on hot music, 
poor mutt. Then in 1946 Mr. McIntyre, 
as an unjust family forced poor Dick 
to call him, made a return visit; and 
poor Dick was a goner. 


In 1947 decay set in—the kid started 
taking piano lessons from professional 
teachers, and for four years laboured 
with chords and things, in later days, 
however. leading a double life in the 
red-light area of improvisation and 
jazz. 


In 1949 he enrolled at the Melbourne 
University, and eventually abandoned 
his piano lessons because of pressure 
of studies. There is at that hallowed 
seat, however, a decadent and ill-con- 
trolled institution known as the Mel- 
bourne University Rhythm Club, which 
fosters the study of recorded hot music 
and also what it is pleased doggedly to 
call “live jazz.” Dick had previously 
been a lonely soul in his music, and 


here he first had the opportunity to 
play—perhaps “ practise” would be a 
better word—with other jazz aspirants. 

By now he was nuts about the stuff. 
Paying far too much for rare records, 
and exulting particularly over Jimmy 
Blythe, Johnny Dodds, Jess Stacy, Fats, 
and, of course, the worshipped Jelly 
Roll. Luckily his tastes, though not a 
whit less fanatical for fig stuff than 
those of the most overseeded fig. were 


lot of excellent blues tromboning and 
vocalising. Dick Hughes played piano. 
He did not play it well, but he was 
there. 


It was decided to continue the group 
at the next Convention at Adelaide 
and this time it was named Dick 
Hughes’ Conservative Estimates. In- 
gram was unable to attend, and the 
1951 personnel included Warwick Dyer 
(tbn), George Tack (cl), and Smacker 


catholic, and Ellington and Goodman Fitzgibbon (bjo). 
fell within his sphere of interest and 


appreciation. IN THE GROOVE 


Towards the end of 1951 something 


WASHBOARD WHACKERS 
happened to Dick. Everything seemed 


The eoereneae rolled — its muddy suddenly to click into place. Instead 
and undistinguished way, and Dick of being the unsure learner, rather 
with | it. In 1950, however, Ken 


weak in a rhythm section, tending to 
fumble over his chords and happy only 
on a simple routine, he began to play 
; ; with a firmness and confident imagina- 
each successive Jazz Convention—an tion that brought a vast change over 
annual gathering of Australian jazz- his music. Whatever the success of 
men held every Christmas—decided to the band at the Convention—and 
form a little washboard group for comic occasionally it didn’t do badly—there 
relief. Honk Atkins was to be ie was no doubt of the personal success 
clarinet, and the band was christened of its pianist. Dick was given several 
Honk Atkins’ Good-oh Washboard solo spots, and his solid work drew 


applause and praise from the most dis- 
cerning. The jazz critic of the Ade- 


bute wag nok able to Jaide University magazine, whoever he 

the Honk Atkinsless Good-oh Wash- 

the the most outstanding musician—in the 
whole Convention. 


music became semi-serious. The gag ‘ ; 
stuff went across all right, and went And so that is the Dick Hughes we 
send you. From what I’ve heard of 


well, but in addition Ken Ingram, 
whose usual spot is in Tony Newstead’s your pianists you can do with him. 
South Side Gang, turned on quite a Lanky as a scythe, with ears like bats 
out of hell, diffident and unassuming, 
he hunches over the keyboard, and 
fingers like stout wire hammer a hard 
foundation for a Dixieland all-in or 
stroke out the most delicate of Jelly 
Roll breaks and solo pieces at will. 


Ingram and myself, rather weary, like 
everyone else, of the unvarying Dixie- 
land that was being churned out at 


Dick also plays drums. For heaven's 
sake don’t let him get near them! 


PHOTOGRAPHS— 
Louis Armstrong Sidney Bechet 
Baby Dodds - Duke Ellington 
Earl Hines - Jelly Roll Morton 


Fats Waller - Josh White 
10d. each plus 2d. postage. 


3/4d. for any four, post free. 
6/3d. the set of eight, post free. 


RECORD CHANGER 
Back Issues—2/6 per Copy, post free. 


JAZZ HOT—Edited by Chas. Delaunay. 
25/- per year. 
Trial Copy - 1/6 post free. 


JAZZ JOURNAL—Bound Copies, 1951. 
Limited supply only—21/- each, post free, 


For your jazz Library 


INTRODUCTORY OFFER to New Readers— SHEET MUSIC— 
6 assorted back issues of Jazz Journal - 4/6 Famous JELLY ROLL MORTON numbers 
3 » 9 Mamie’s Blues. Winin’ Boy Blues, Buddy Bol- 
each lot post free. den’s Blues. The Crave. The Naked Dance. 


RECORD EXCHANGE—Canada’s only Jazz Frog-I-More Rag. The Miserere. Sweet Substi- 


Magazine. tute. Why? We are Elks. If You Knew. My 
Articles and record exchange columns. Home is in a Southern Town. 
11/3 per year. 3/- each including postage. 
Special Trial Offer—2 copies for 1/- AUSTRALIAN JAZZ QUARTERLY 
post _free. (Incorporating “Jazz Notes’) 


4 issues - 7/6. Trial Copy 1/3d. post free. 


WORLD JAZZ LITERATURE 
A Bargain Selection of British and Foreign 
Jazz Publications. 
5 Magazines - 2/6d. post free. 


JAZZ MAGAZINE 
Published monthly in Buenos Aires 
12/- per year. 
Trial Copy - 9d. post free. 


ASSORTED U.S. JAZZ MAGAZINES—Pro- 
fusely Iflustrated. Two for 2/3, post free. 
THE SECOND LINE, 

Published intermittently by New Orleans 
Jazz Club. 

Corresponding membership in the New 
Orleans Jazz Club—30/- per year, which in- 
cludes copies of THE SECOND LINE as and 
when issued. 

Trial Copy—1/9 post free. 


JAZZ JOURNAL, CENTURY PRESS LTD., 79, GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
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The American Jazz Scene 


By FLOYD LEVIN 


HIS MONTH... The Los Angeles 

area, a sanctuary for the banjo- 
tuba cult for many years, has wit- 
nessed a Phoenix act by the almost 
forgotten saxophone. Suddenly, from 
the cooling ashes of the late dixieland 
blaze of glory, has sprung a reborn 
interest in the bent pipe that first 
caught the public’s fancy during a 
similar era a generation ago. Around 
the first of the year, the only sax one 
could hear was firmly held in the hands 
of Pud Brown, whose tenoring with 
the Pete Daily band created some 
amount of furore. Today such names 
as Ben Webster, Benny Carter, Charley 
Barnet, George Auld, Sam Donahue, 
Charley Parker, Al Sears, and Johnny 
Hodges decorate local bistros. The 
only member of the above group that 
has excited these ears is Mr. Ho iges. 
whose small combo with Emmett 
Berry and Laurence Brown creates 
the sound of those thrilling Hodges 
sides of the late 30s....The New 
Orleans Jazz Club will honour Nesuhi 
Ertegun as a “Crusader For Jazz” in 
their Second Line magazine. Others 
soon to receive this honour include 
Baron’ Radzitzky, Rudi Blesh, Dr. 
Exner, and Milton Gabler. ... Rine- 
hart Publishing Co. announced publi- 
cation of a new novel by Harold Sin- 
clair, Music Out Of Dixie—a tale about 
a young New Orleans Negro whose 
saga begins before the first World 
War and covers the brief span of jazz’s 
history. ... The New York scene was 
momentarily brightened by the 1952 
edition of the great Negro musical of 
30 years ago, Shuffle Along. The 
original show was the first coloured 
revue to break into the Broadway 
glitter after a successful run in Harlem. 
Several of the personalities from the 
original company appeared in the 
short-lived run of the revised show. 


| BEN WEBSTER 


Flournoy Miller, co-author of the first 
Shuffle Along, recreated his original 
Miller and Lyle routine. Hamtree 
Harrington replaced the late Aubrey 
Lyle. Noble Sissle and Eubie Blake, 
who wrote the music and lyrics for the 
earlier production, repeated some2 o! 
their song successes. Several new 
tunes were added, but the hit, “I’m 
Just Wild About Harry” remained. 
Poor reviews coupled with faulty pro- 
motion caused the show to close after 
less than a week’s run... . The hill- 
billy artists began plugging “You 
Won't Be Satisfied That Way,” a folk 
version of the hymn, “Closer Walk 
With Thee.” 


JAZZ ON RECORD.... Lots of 
activity in this department. . . . Louis 
Armstrong, a master at the art of 
tongue-in-cheek vocals, offers “ Kiss 
Of Fire” (Decca 28177)... . Audio 
Archives launched their “Americana” 
series with an interesting L.P. “W.C. 
Handy, Father Of The Blues, in which 
Handy talks, sings, blows his trum- 
pet, and even injects a few bars of 
blues guitar. He conducts a docu- 
mentary narrative of his music with 
piano assistance by Charles L. Cooke. 
The composer recalls “Mr. Crump,” 
“Joe Turner’ Blues,’ “Beale St. 
Blues,” “St. Louis Blues,” etc. The 
album, No. 1200, provides a musical 
text of Handy’s works. 

A recent search of Victor’s unissued 
files has uncovered four previously 
unreleased Ellington sides. The tunes 
are from Duke’s celebrated “ Perfume 
Suite,” a major piece introduced in 
Ellington’s second Carnegie Hall con- 
cert in 1944. The “Suite” was re- 
corded for V-Discs during the war, but 
it was not known that a commercial 
waxing had also been made. Elling- 
ton explains the four movements on 
the wartime pressing. Each was in- 
spired by the varying characters of 
lovely women-—each reflecting a 
different feminine mood—and suggest- 
ing a sultry perfume. “Under The 
Balcony "—love; “Strange Feeling 
violence; “ Coloratura — sophistica- 
tion; and “Dancers In Love (A Stomp 
For Beginners)”’—naivete. The latter 
tune (on the V-Disc), is a charming 
piano solo by the Duke. 


Yancey students are happy about two 
new L.P’s of Jimmy’s last recordings 
before his recent death. Paramount 
101 provides a collection of six solos 
recorded in December of 1950. Jimmy’s 
simplicity reaches lofty heights in 
“Everlasting Blues.” Other tunes in- 
clude, “Yancey Special,’ “Goodnight 
Blues,” and “Barber Shop Rag.” The 
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other long playing record, on Atlantic 
103, features several vocals by Mama 
Yancey. This group contains the very 
last recordings by the man _ who 
founded a school of pianists whose 
pupils include Ammons, Lewis, Lof- 
ton, and, yes, Gardner, too. They 
were cut July 18th, 1951. 


Coral Records has issued an LP from 
the Woody Herman 1939-40 period— 
when the band “played the blues.” 
Here is a musical reminder of the 
herd that fought a losing battle against 
the forces of commercial music. This 
may not have been a financially suc- 
cessful period for Herman; but, as far 
as most collectors are concerned, it 
represents a _ period of _ lucrative 
musical output. Tunes in the album 
are: “ Bishop’s Blues,” “Blue Prelude,” 
“Blues On Parade,” “Farewell Blues,” 
“Dupree Blues,’ “Caliope Blues,” 
“Blues Upstairs,” and “Blues Down- 
stairs.” In a few instances, the band’s 
riffs assume a slightly dated char- 
acter—but this reviewer found his col- 
lege days easier to recall while the 
Coral platter was spinning (Coral 
56005). 


Good Time Jazz comes across with 
an admirable group of releases this 
month, GTJ 63 provides the rare 
opportunity to hear Bunk Johnson sing 
his only recorded vocal, “Down By 
The Riverside.” Again in the vocal 
department, GTJ 60 spotlights our 
favourite minstrel, Clancy Hayes. With 
the Bob Scobey band, Clancy sings a 
pair of seldom heard vocals—“ Melan- 
choly Blues” and “South.” The lat- 
ter side is a rollicking, swaying ver- 
sion of the Moten classic. Just wait 
till Phil Harris hears this one! 

With so much activity here this 
month, we almost overlooked men- 
tioning the fact that this batch of chat- 
ter launches our 4th year with Jazz 
Journal. 

Oh yes, since our spirited Kerry Blue 
Terrier, Pat, viewed his photo in May’s 
issue, he now demands a daily ration 
of grade A steak! Editors please note: 
Levin’s expense account requires an up- 
ward adjustment! 

See you here next issue. 


a 
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BLUES LOWDOWN 
PARAGRAPH by Hal Webman !n 
a recent issue of The Billboard 
provides confirmation of something we 
have dimly suspected for some time:- 

“For the first time in many months, 
‘he down-home. Southern-style blues 
appears to have taken a solid hold in 
the current rhythm and blues record 
market. Down-home blues had been 
taking a back seat in the market to 
the big city blues. good rocking novel- 
ties and vocal quartet ballads for quite 
a while. However, the Southern mar- 
ket appears to have opened up to its 
widest extent in some time, and the 
lowdown stuff has been cropping up 
as best-selling wax of late. Such 
artists as B. B. King, Howling Wolf. 
Roscoe Gordon, Fats Domino, Sonny 
Boy Williamson, Lightnin’ Hopkins. 
John Lee Hooker, Lloyd Fulson. Billy 
Wright. Muddy Waters, etc. have 
taken a fast hold in such market areas 
as New Orleans. Dallas. Atlanta, Los 
Angeles, etc. Even the sophisticated 
big towns. like New York and Chicago, 
have felt the Southern blues influence 
in wax tastes.” 

A report like that is not based on 
wishful thinking, but on the hard facts 
of actual record sales. Such a tend- 
ency as it indicates strikes us as ex- 
tremely interesting. It has been 
evident. to anyone familiar with the 
fodder provided for juke-boxes, that 
the mad quest for a hit was resulting 
in a constant lowering of standards, 
slavish imitation of any big success. 
and blind reliance on the gimmick. 
Quantity. we may assume, was held 
more likely to provide the disc which 
would sell a million. and quite by 
chance, than any serious efforts in the 
direction of quality. There are too 
many sad instances of good musicians 
who clearly received instructions as 
to what they were to play from record 
executives of no musical taste whatso- 
ever. 

Singers like the best of those men- 
tioned above can sing only one way. 
their own simple and direct way. and 
in the end there is always a large 
section of the public discerning enough 
to want what is real rather than the 
phoney and pretentious. It seems tv 
us that in the way the record com- 
panies cater to the alleged ~ popular’ 
taste. they, like the movie ccmcvanies. 
provide a very. strong argurent 
against sponsored radio or television. 

2. -— 
BROTHERS GOT RHYTHM 
Rhythm section on the coupling of 


LIGHTLY 


and Life’s Companion 
by the Mills Bros. consisted of Don 


Lies ~ 


Abney, piano, Everett Barksdale. 
guitar. Sandy Block. bass. and Jimmie 
Crawford. drums. Just make sure you 
dont mistake Abney for Kyle in 
future! 

For a recent Coral session by the 
Ames Bros.. at which “Jericho.” * Dry 
Bones” and “Old Blind Barnabas ~ 
were recorded. the accompanimen: was 
provided by Billy Kyle. Everett Barks- 
dale. Haves Alvis and Jimmie Craw- 
ford. For the private dream of glory, 
when you are holding a vast audience 
spellbound with your improvisations, 
that wouldn't be a bad section to have 
back of you. It is good to know that 
Hayes Alvis is still around and music- 
ally active: good, too, that Craw finds 
time between Pal Joey shows to make 
record sessions jump! 

144 — 
MORE TURF SELECTIONS 
DETACH AT DOTTED LINE 
FILE IN COMMODE 7-11 


DUKE FLLINGTON 
Jam With Sam 
V.L.P.’s Boogie 
ARNETT COBB 
Without a Word of Warning 
Jumpin’ the Blues (Okeh 6872) 
BILL DAVIS TRIO 
Rough Ridin’ 
Azure ‘Te 
DOLORES HAWKINS 
Ooo-wee 
Love Me Long (Okeh 6857) 
HADDA BROOKS (ace. TEDDY BUNN) 
All Night Long 
Time Was When (Okeh 6865) 
FRROLL GARNER 
Ain't She Sweet 
Please Don't Talk About Me (Columbia 39681) 
JOE BUSHKIN (with 
BUCK CLAYTON, JO JONES) 
California, Here I Come 
OV Man River 
Once In a While 
High Cotton 
Dinah 
At Sundown 
It | Had You 
They Cant Take That Away From Me 
(Columbia CL 6201) 


(Columbia 39670) 


(Okeh 6867) 


JOE BUSHKIN 


RED SAUNDERS 
J. D. Blues 


Gentle Lover (Okeh 6856) 
Hambone 
Boot “Em Up (Okeh 6862) 


HELEN HUMES 
All Night Long 
Wheel of Fortune (Decca 48280) 
BIG BOB DOUGHERTY 
Big Bob's Boogie 

Ridin’ the Riff 

REV. KELSEY 

Little Boy 

Low Down the Chariot (Decca 48277) 
GOOD LEWIS 

Pelican Jump 

Lonely Cabin Blues 

LOUIS JORDAN 

Louisville Lodge Meeting 
Work. Baby. Work 

SISTER ROSETTA THARPE 
Near the Cross 

Peace In the Valley 


(Decca 48276) 


(Decca 48278) 
(Decca 27969) 


(Decca 48279) 
145 
CURRENT AFFAIRS 

Research regarding the all-important 
roots has so far gone back barely a 
couple of centuries. Now Edgar Jack- 
son is opening up great. grey primeval 
vistas. “Like the human race itself, 
its music sprang from a common 
ancestry.” says he in The Gramophone 
for June. When you've read that a 
few times, and got the drifi, you can 
begin to consider whether Adam or 
Eve sang the first blues. “The Apple 
Blues” or “The Snake Blues.” 

“These Antiquated Sunday Laws 
Must Go: Harry Gold.” Thus a head- 
line in The Meiody Maker for May 
3lst. An adjacent photograph shows 
a blackfaced Jimmy Day at the mike, 
and the caption notes that the “ boys ” 
were “dressed in their tartan jackets 
as on any week night.” (As a matter 
of interest. whose tarian?) Personally, 
we think that the laws are not anti- 
quated enough, that there was much 
to be said tor burning heretics. 

A proud owner of the Sacred Peli- 
can quoted us with delight, * Harlem. 
in fact, has never produced a jazz 
band.” Emboldened by our timid 
“What a pity!”. he added that we, of 
course, had never been real jazzmen. 
We agreed politely, but asked if he 
knew the definition of a jazzman. He 
didn’t, so we told him: a kind of male 
cow. in a_ state of undress, whose 
bucket has a hole in it 

Mont:na Taylor. according to the 
same Edgar mentioned earlier. was 
sunk many years ago without trace. 
In fact. he sur/aced around 1946 in 
Cleveland. Ohic, when Rudi Blesh 
promptly recorded him sides 
appeared on our Esquire). We feel 
that true iazzmen can never have 


enough of the sp'lendid Blesh prose, so 
m his album notes for 
“The numbers he re- 

are more than docu- 
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ments of a poetic, matured and 
creative personality, more than 
genuine masterpieces of a truly Ameri- 
can piano style. These darkly beauti- 
ful pieces, bringing to life an almost 
forgotten day, sing—as all the blues 
sing—a true epic of our country.” 
Forget about songs like “Empty Bed 
Blues” and define “epic,” you poetic, 
matured, creative and darkly beautiful 
readers. 

We see that Lyttelton, Fawkes and 
bongos (we don’t think the plural 
needs an “e”) have been involved in 
a gross attempt to mate New Orleans 
jazz with the West Indian “musical” 
idiom. This may be interpreted as (a) 
a wonder; (b) a formal expression of 
Denis Preston’s sense of humour; or 
subtle gimmickery. 

A new edition of Panassie’s La verit- 
able musique de jazz has been pub- 
lished in France. Brought-up-to-date, 
the one essential jazz book outside of 
the discographies now has concise and 
invaluable information on_ blues 
singers. as well as considered appraisals 
of giants like Blanton whom the war 
prevented the author from dealing 
with in detail in earlier editions. All 
the record selections in the appendix 
are currently available in France. 


“AND NOW THE EAST AFRICAN RHYTHM BROTHERS, ASSISTED BY 
SINCLAIR TRAILL, PERFORM THE ‘DINNER SONG’...” 


V.2108 Frog Legs Rag 
The Cascades 

V.2112 Dill Pickes 
Whitewash Man 


St. Louis Blues 


V.2015 Drunk Again 
Jelly Roll Baker 


THE AMERICAN STARS 


N.F.J.O. 1952 ROYAL FESTIVAL HALL CONCERTS 


RALPH SUTTON Piano solos 


V.2113 Carolina in the Morning 


The above are issued by arrangement with DOWN HOME and CIRCLE records, U.S.A. 


YOUR DEALER HAS THEM OR CAN GET THEM. 


VOGUE RECORDS LTD., 100, CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C.2. 


VOGUE RECORDS 


LONNIE JOHNSON vocal and guitar 


OF THE 


ARE ON 


RALPH SUTTON with TONY PARENTI’S 
RAGTIMERS (also featuring Jimmy Archey, 
Wild Bill Davison, Baby Dodds) 
V.2114 Swipesey Cake Waik’ 
Hiawatha 


V.2115 Hysterics Rag 
Sunflower Slow Drag 


V.2079 Little Rockin’ Chair 
Happy New Year 
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RECENT RELEASES Reviewed by PIP WEDGE, PETER TANNER, TOM CUNDALL and SINCLAIR TRAILL 


LUIS ARCARAZ AND HIS Yourself Out,” the first ensemble The simple, but inspiring lyrics and 
ORCHESTRA chorus is marred by a very woolly rich quality of the voices produce most 
Trumpet Mambo/Sax Cantabile—Mambo guitar tone, but when solo time comes moving performances. 
(H.M.V. J.0.304) along the fault has been rectified. T.C. ~~ 
Johnnie Ashcombe (vibes), Len Wil- BENNY GOODMAN AND HIS 


This group has a full-blooded orches- 
tral sound, plenty of attack, and a fine 
rhythm section. The first side is the 
better of the two, with some stylish 
trumpet, clearly defined rhythm effects 
and solid ensemble passages. The 
rhythm and brass sections are up to 
standard on the reverse, but the phras- 
ing of the saxophone solo is rather 


dated. 
TA. 


LOUIS ARMSTRONG WITH GORDON 
JENKINS’ ORCHESTRA 
indian Love Call (6553) /Jeannine (6552) 
(Brunswick 04931) 

This is one of those records that will 
probably infuriate the purist, but 
please those readers who can appre- 
ciate Armstrong in all his phases and 
in any musical form, however com- 
mercial. 

Both sides are from the same ses- 
sion as “Sleepy Time ” and “It’s All In 
The Game,” and they follow much the 
same pattern. In other words, Louis 
sings and plays in his own inimitable 
way, with plush-lined orchestral accom- 
paniments arranged and directed by 
pianist-leader Gordon Jenkins. Once 
again the emphasis is on the strings, 
but it must be admitted that they are 
used with both taste and discretion. 

The well-known “Rose Marie” song 
on the first side features some superb 
middle-register trumpet and one of 
those wonderful, relaxed Louis vocals 
that make you want to put the needle 
back to the start right away. Louis 
even plays a chase chorus with Gordon 


Jenkins! Here is Louis as a solo crea- Both these sides follow the now- heard the band a couple of times— &. 
tive artist playing and SADE CoM- established Dankworth pattern; en- were made on the same session as “ Pip 
mercially for a very wide public and semble first chorus, solos all round, Squeak ”/“ Mike Fright (reviewed May = 
doing jazz a service in the process. ensemble finish. The ensembles (prob- issue) and are as well recorded. 

Louis also does a very competent job ably head arrangements by the group P.W. - 
with the nostalgic old waltz song on as a whole) are clean-cut and pleasant, GRANT-LYTTELTON PASEO & 


the reverse, but this is mostly run-of- 
the-mill stuff and dull when Louis 
isn’t actually playing; unfortunately 
there’s a lot of tacit for him in the 
arrangement. 

Pa 


THE NORMAN BURNS QUINTET 
Knock Yourself Out/Lily of Laguna 
(Esquire 10-219) 

Though using precisely the same in- 
strumentation as that employed by 
George Shearing’s group, the Burns 
Quintet has not on these sides cap- 
tured the full-toned melodic warmth 
achieved by the originators in their 
piano-guitar-vibes unisons. In “Knock 


liams (guitar) and Basil Tait (piano) 
are all featured; in the background 
leader Norman Burns departs slightly 
from established Shearing tradition 
with some open-cymbal work. Bob 
Hill on bass shows great promise. The 
number itself, an original by Norman, 
is lucky to have found its way onto 
wax when you think of the many lovely 
tunes which would respond so well to 
the Shearing treatment. 


JOHNNY DANKWORTH 


One of these is certainly not “Lily 
Of Laguna,” for my money, and I found 
the Quintet’s staccato treatment of the 


theme annoying. 
Pa. 


THE JOHNNY DANKWORTH SEVEN 
Our Delight/Bopscotch 
(Esquire 10-223) 


but for once the soloists seem to have 
had an off-day. 

Only Don Rendell in “ Our Delight ” 
escapes the general lethargy which 
appears to have overtaken the group 
on March 4th, 1952. 

P.W. 


THE GOLDEN GATE QUARTET 
Nicodemus/Listen To The Lambs 
(Columbia D.C.593) 

Two Negro Spirituals, beautifully 
sung and impeccably recorded. Unlike 
many recordings of this type, every 
word and inflexion is clearly audible, 
and complete justice is done to the 
superb voice control of the singers. 


ORCHESTRA 
South Of The Border/Muskat Ramble 
(Columbia D.C. 592) 

Both these sides feature interesting 
arrangements, with well-balanced, driv- 
ing ensembles and fine solos. The 
team work is first-rate, especially on 
the first side which includes some nice 
section work by the saxophones and 
brass. The solos are shared by Good- 
man and trumpet—both playing remark- 
ably well—with some saxophone chase 
passages thrown in for good measure 
on the “Muskat” side. The rhythm 
section really rides—the drummer being 
especially good. 

I have given the spelling of the second 
side as per the label, but it isn’t what 
Ory said! TH. 


KENNY GRAHAM’S AFRO-CUBISTS 
Kenny’s Jig/Cuban Canon 
(Esquire 10-217) 

Faith, bejabers and whaddayaknow! 
If we aren’t to be havin’ Kenny 
O’Graham the darlin’, wit’ his Afro- 
Eireans an’ all! And playing an 
original credited to O’Graham himself, 
too! what would Mr. Molloy say if he 
knew? But then “The Kerry Dance” 
sounds a silly title anyway, I always 

think. 

Seriously, though, “Jig” has always 
been one of my favourite Graham 
arrangements, and I think any lover 
of Kenny’s music will enjoy this re- 
cording of it. Both this and “Cuban 
Canon ”—another Graham original al- 
ready well-known to anyone who has 


JAZZ BAND 
Friendless Blues/Fat Tuesday 
Parlophone R3543) 

This rather odd fusion of Eton and 
the Indies, whilst perhaps not accept- 
able to the purists as pure jazz, can 
certainly not be dismissed as being of 
little account. This may well be the 
way that jazz is going to go—a jazz 
front-line against a West Indian rhythm 
section. 

The blues is a sad little tune and 
features Humph and Freddy Grant on 
clarinets, with Wally Fawkes on bass- 
clarinet. The sound is rather sombre; 
relieff being provided by the excel- 
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lent piano of Mike McKenzie. The 
rhythm section includes claves, maracas 
and bongoes, and they manage a nice 
light lilt quite well suited to the type 
of music being played. 

The reverse is played at a faster 
tempo, with Lyttelton switching to 
trumpet. I think you will find this side 
grows on you. It is a pretty little 
air, and the West Indian percussion 
department make a fine swingy noise. 

Something new in jazz is always 
welcome, and when it is as well done 
as this, doubly so. 

BLIND LEMON JEFERSON 
Chock House Blues/Jack O’Diamonds 
(Jazz Collector L.103) 

Due to the poor recording of the 
originals, which were cut in 1926, it is 
rather difficult to follow the lyrics on 
this coupling, but those who go to the 
trouble of making a note of all the 
words will find their efforts well 
rewarded—in both instances the lyrics 
are unusual and of great interest to 
the blues enthusiast. The sincerity and 
simplicity—marks of the true artist— 
of Jefferson surmount any technical 
shortcomings of the disc, which is a 
valuable addition to those already 
available in this country. 

OA 
STAN KENTON ORCHESTRA 
Yes (9789) /Mambo Rhapsody (9790) 
(Capitol CL 13731) 

The first of these two rather com- 
mercial Kenton sides features new 
vocalist Jerri Winters, who follows in 
the footsteps of June Christy so 
closely that she herself leaves little 
imprint. The tune, which consists 
largely of a repetition of the title, does 
not offer Jerri enough scope for a fair 
analysis, it should be added. 

The reverse is a rather watered- 
down Latin-American arrangement of 
the current pop “Mambo on my 
Mind,” and Kenton fans are likely to 
find it rather lifeless. Conte Condoli 
seems to have been placed at the back 
of the studio for his brief solo pas- 
sages, and only the rhythm section 
continues to be of interest on this side. 

PT: 
vic LEWIS 

Keep Smiling At Trouble/Sugar 

(Esquire 10-221) 
Why Do | Love You?/Street Scene 
(Esquire 10-222) 

On the first coupling Vic is in the 
company of his “ American Jazzmen,” 
and for their sakes, as much as for 
his own, he would have been well- 
advised to retain in privacy this pain- 
ful souvenir of his 1938 trip across 
the Atlantic. I don’t know just when 
or where the session took place (and 
I doubt if many of the participants do 
either) but the emotional stress of 
making Mr. Lewis feel at home appears 
to have reduced their musical resources 
to a very low ebb. You can get all the 
distinguished names from the label; 
suffice it to say that Dave Bowman, 


vic LEWwis 


Two kinds: of music amongst the current Esquire releases 


piano, and Zutty Singleton, drums, best 
weather the storm of the first side, and 
Joe Marsala, clarinet, in spite of a 
tendency to over-indulge in dramatics, 
provides a listenable spot on the re- 
verse. Messrs. Condon and Lewis sound 
busy on their guitars, but even they 
are no match for such bad recording, 
bad. balance and bad music. 

Nothing daunted, on the second coup- 
ling Vic takes another smack at the 
public with his “New Music.” Just 
what is “new” about it is debatable— 
both Paul Whiteman and Reginald 
Foresyth (to mention only two of the 
many names that come to mind) “ex- 
perimented” in a similar manner a good 
many years back with the consequence 
that their efforts have always been con- 
sidered unworthy of attention by the 
“experts.” Furthermore, apart from 
a few interested musicians and camp 
followers, there is a distinct possibility 
that many will dispute the “Music” 
part of the group’s name. It pro- 
duces a pessimistic sound, and none 
of the skill of the solo work really 
succeeds in lightening the darkness. 
Musicians constantly tell one that they 
have got to eat, but I doubt if they’ll 
ever get fat playing this type of stuff. 

Pe. 


BILLY MAY AND HIS ORCHESTRA 
Diane/My Silent Love 
(Capitol CL.13773) 

Billy May is currently one of the top 
attractions in the popular music field 
in America, and he gives these two fine 
old numbers sound commercial treat- 
ment. His band has attack, precision 
and balance plus a characteristic slur- 
ring used by the saxophone section 
which seems to have almost the same 
effect on U.S. crowds as Sinatra’s 
voice. May himself plays the trumpet, 
and is a showman of formidable talents. 

TC. 


GEORGE MELLY 
Jazzbo Brown From Memphis Town/ 
Kitchen Man 
(Tempo A104) 

George’s personality, plus the momen- 
tous volume of his voice, which prove 
so hypnotic at a live performance, and 
which perfectly mask technical 
limitations as a singer, are somewhat 
lacking on the first side. In conse- 
quence one becomes rather too much 
aware of the fact that he seems to 
operate on a range of roughly two 
notes. Moreover, the accompanying 
group, which consists of rhythm section 
and clarinet, seem so surprised by 
Master Melly’s unexpected restraint 
that they play twice as loud as neces- 
sary, with the net result that things 
are off-balance. 

Having made these points, it must be 
added that in several ways these sides 


Important notice from 


DAVE CAREY 


As a result of constant pressure from our many 
customers and friends the world over, we shall 
shortly be reinstating our mailing list after a lapse 
of several years. However, the new version will 
not only be a sales list as such but will combine 
many pages of authentic additions and corrections 
to JAZZ DIRECTORY, unprejudiced reviews of 
selected records and books, collectors’ chit-chat, 
etc.; etc. 

The sales section will not be padded out with 
scores of current local issues (other than new re- 
leases). Instead, as a further service, the subscribers 
will receive new complete catalogues of all the 
major independent labels included with their copies, 
as and when available. 

Each issue will consist of not less than 12 pages 
foolscap size, and usually 16 to 20. 

Yearly subscription is only 6/- (far less than 
the cost of production). 

The first issue will of necessity be strictly limited. 
so, to avoid disappointment, please send your 
subscription straight away to:— 


Dave Carey, The Swing Shop. 
Mitcham Lane, Streatham, London, 
S.W.16. 
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represent an advance on Melly’s pre- 
vious work on wax. His voice is more 
controlled, and he is beginning to make 
a studied use of dynamics and shading. 
If the accompaniment had been more 
understanding his efforts in these 
directions would have met with greater 
success. 

On “Kitchen Man” he loosens up 
considerably, and as he is no longer 
fighting a losing battle against tne 
clarinet, the side moves along merrily 
and audibly to a bright finale. 

Connoisseurs of the double entendre 
will find this side provides a field for 
endless study. 

GERRY MOORE 
Baker Street Boogie/Bond Street Boogie 
(Esquire 10-216) 

Gerry Moore is an excellent pianist 
—one of the best to be currently heard 
in this country—and both these sides 
contain plenty to interest lovers of 
piano jazz. Although Gerry’s left-hand 
work tends to be angular in parts, lack- 
ing the flexible, rolling quality of the 
coloured masters of the idiom, his 
right-hand is masterly in its attack 
and fluency. I think that possibly the 
graceful patterns of “ Bond Street” are 
the most satisfying, but “ Baker Street ” 
is far too good to be overlooked. 


ELLA MAE MORSE 
Blacksmith Blues (9372)/Love Me Or 
Leave Me (9371) 

(Capitol CL 13727) 

For those who like their jazz agree- 
ably sung and on the commercial side, 
I recommend this coupling by the 
“Cow Cow Boogie” gal, Ella Mae 

Morse. 

On the first side Ella Mae tackles the 
latest ersatz blues as well as most others 
and is given the usual anvil chorus 
backing. On the reverse, Ella revives 
one of the good old good ones quite 
effectively, with a well played accom- 
paniment by Nelson Riddle’s orchestra. 
The trombone playing, somewhat on 
the modern side, is quite outstanding 
and sounds like Kai Winding. 


JELLY ROLL MORTON (Piano solos) 

Stratford Hunch/Shreveport Stomps 
Tia Juana/Mamamita 

Grandpa’s Spelis/Kansas City Stomp 
(Tempos A48, 49 & 50) 


These 1923/4 solos by Mr. Morton are 
from the original Gennetts. They have 
already been released on the Britis 
market, but these have been dubbed 
from new copies and the resultant 
recording is therefore much improved. 

You will know what to expect from 
these and you won't be disappointed. 
By his own admission Jelly Roll was 
the King of the New Orleans’ rag- 
timers, and what he didn’t know about 
playing the rags, blues and stomps has 
yet to be discovered. 

As a coupling I think A50 is the best, 
but Morton’s playing of Gene Rode- 


JELLY ROLL MORTON'S 
RED HOT PEPPERS 


mich’s lovely “Tia Juana,’ has only 
been approached by Ralph Sutton’s fine 
version on American Columbia. 
These are records that should form 
a basic part of any jazz collection. 


JELLY ROLL MORTON’S RED HOT 
PEPPERS 
Deadman Blues/Sidewalk Blues 
(H.M.V. B10270) 

These come from the Chicago period 
of 1926, and are played by a slightly 
larger band than usually used by 
Morton. 

Both sides are full of good natured 
hokum, and much fine jazz. It is wonder- 
ful to hear just how Morton man- 
aged to impress his personality upon 
the musicians he hired for these ses- 
sions. However unwieldy the person- 
nel for the playing of New Orleans 
music, he directed them so well that 
the ensemble noise always sounded 
just right; and just how Mr. Jelly Lord 
wanted it to sound. 

This is particularly noticeable in 
“Sidewalk.” which is a fast stomp in the 
perfect Morton manner. 

I think all the solo clarinet work will 
be by Omer Simeon, although Darnell 
Howard and Barney Bigard were also 
in the band. and probably play the 
clarinet duets on both sides. 

ST. 


| JIMMY ARCHEY 


Featured with Tony Parenti’s Ragtimers 


TONY PARENTI’S RAGTIMERS 
Hiawatha (A Summer Idyil)/Swipsey 
Cake Walk 
Hysterics Rag (A Trombone Fit) /Sun- 
flower Slow Drag 
(Vogues V2114 & 2115) 

These two records have been in my 
collection for a long time now, and 
have spent quite a lot of time on my 

turntable. 

I rate them very highly if only for 
the fact that they introduced me to 
four wonderful tunes that I had never 
heard before. 

But musically I also think highly of 
these; the band sounds authentic, and 
the rhythm section of Ralph Sutton; 
Danny Barker on banjo; Cyrus St. Clair 
on tuba; and Baby Dodds, drums, really 
lays down a beat. 

The front line is also good. Parenti 
provides the melody; Jimmy Archey’s 
trombone the heat; and Wild Bill Davi- 
son, a strong, fairly straight lead. 

Nothing to choose from any of them, 
but it should be mentioned that “ Hia- 
watha” is badly under-recorded in 
places. 


SID PHILLIPS AND HIS BAND 
The Blacksmith Blues/Rhythm Rag 
(H.M.V. B.D.6132) 

The band has a fuller sound than 
usual on this coupling, and if it was 
not augmented for the session someone 
did a very special job on balance. If 
on the first side the Blacksmith appears 
to be dealing with the export drive 
single-handed there is a nice spot of 
trumpet to compensate for the surfeit 
of ‘anvil.’ Rather too much striving 
after effect on the reverse prevents it 
sounding anything like authentic, but 
Sid turns in some stylish clarinet. 
Denny Denis is responsible for the 
vocals on bofh sides, and is in excel- 

lent form. 


THE SPIKE ROBINSON QUARTET 
Spike’s Choice/Spike’s Delight 
(Esquire 10-218) 

For those interested in personnels, 
the Quartet comprises Spike on alto; 
Ronnie Ball, piano; Sammy Stokes, 

bass; and Victor Feldman, drums. 

“Choice” is a slow alto feature, in 
which Spike plays a Parkerish solo 
in the “It’s not what you play—it’s what 
you're thinking in between phrases” 
category. 

“Delight” is faster, and about the 
nearest the modernist ever gets to ‘hot’ 
jazz. You hear this sort of stuff regu- 
larly around the clubs, and read after- 
wards—equally regularly—that the 
group ‘really rocked’ or ‘went crazy.’ 
Far be it from me, though, to introduce 
such phrases to the hallowed pages of 
Jazz Journal. Pardon me; I’m gone. 

P.W. 


THE SAINTS JAZZ BAND 
When The Saints Go Marching In/ 
Savoy Blues 
(Parlophone R3544) 
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Recorded last April these sides are 
good examples of the type of tradition- 
alist jazz that is being turned (I almost 
wrote churned) out by our British bands 
of today. 

For the admirers of this Manchester 
group, and I know them to be thou- 
sands, this record will be welcome; 
but for the jazz student there is nothing 
to learn. 

The “Saints” have been on the 
trudge much too long for these ears, 
but nevertheless this is a good rousing 
version of the tune. The reverse is 
a better number, better played. Best 
soloists: clarinettist and trombonist, 
with special mention for a rhythm sec- 
tion that never flags. 

S.T. 


RALPH SUTTON 


Whitewash Man/Dill Pickles 
(Vogue V.2112) 


St. Louis Blues/Carolina In The 
Morning 
(Vogue V.2113) 


By this time some of you will have 
been fortunate enough to hear Sutton 
in person at his N.F.J.O. concert appear- 
ance, and will know what a truly out- 
standing pianist he is. For the rest 
these sides will provide excellent ex- 
amples of his work, and probably in- 
duce an immense feeling of frustration 
at having missed him in the flesh. 

The two ragtime numbers open with 
a straight statement of the tune as 
written, followed by improvisations 
which Sutton develops in the most bril- 
liant and original manner. His fluid 
technique, and the certainty and ease 
of his execution, place him in the very 
front ranks of jazz pianists. 

His beautifully relaxed version of 


“St. Louis Blues,” with its character- 
istic touches and impressive excursion 
into boogie, is wonderfully effective. 

After a highly individual opening 
(introducing a few bars from, I 
believe, “ Dardanelia’”) Sutton really 
swings out on the last side. Full of 
whimsical embellishments deriving 
from Fats Waller, and with a driving 
bass that that happiest of pianists would 
have completely approved, it builds up 
to a really solid climax. 

These are notable piano sides—if 
you can’t buy them be sure to hear 
them. 


SID PHILLIPS | 


Photo) (Rimis 
RAY TURNER 
Dizzy Fingers (9165)/ Canadian Capers 
(9164) 


(Capitol CL 13737) 

Ray Turner is a comparatively new 
ragtime pianist with an _ interesting 
style of his own which, though inclined 
to be flashy at times, nevertheless has 
plenty of ideas and attack. 


Ray follows up his recent “Enter- 
tainer’s Rag” and “ Rock Island: Rag” 
with excellent interpretations of Zez 
Confrey’s well-known “ Dizzy Fingers” 
and the equally well-known “Canadian 
Capers.” On both of these, Ray is most 
ably backed by Nick Fatool on drums 
and Phil Stevens on bass. Although 
the traditional formula is applied Ray 
never allows the interest to wane, and 
both sides are full of neat twists and 
imaginative phrasing. Well above- 
average ragtime solos, but with some 
of the roughness smoothed away which 
tends to give them an air of sophistica- 
tion. P.T. 


DANCE, DINE and WINE 
in COMFORT to 


HUMPHREY LYTTELTON 


and his BAND 


at the new luxurious 


REFECTORY RESTAURANT 
(opposite Golders Green Tube Station) 


Golders.Green, N.W.11. 
7.30 te 11.00 every Friday Night 


Admission - - 4/- 


Telephone: PRimrose 6725 


THE LONDON JAZZ CLUB 


RECORD SHOP 


Britain’s Premier Jazz Record Store 


Over 10,000 records to choose from 


Collectors looking for the best in “recorded jazz are invited to call at 
the newly designed and fully equipped showrooms of 


The London Jazz Club Record Shop 


We will buy or exchange your unwanted jazz and swing discs. 


THE LONDON JAZZ CLUB 


RECORD SHOP 


(National Radio Service & T.V. Co.) 


82, High Street, St. Johns Wood, London, N.W.8 


Send lists to :— 


(10 minutes from Piccadilly) 
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JAZZ 


ON AND OFF THE 


AIR 


BY REX HARRIS 


gee Editors having given a little 

longer leash, a new title and more 
scope, this column will in future be out 
sniffing in fresh woods and pastures 
new. How will this serve as an in- 
troduction? 

Two items from the Evening News 
“Gramophone Records, all makes 9d. 
each ’—from the ad. columns, and a 
news story headed: “The Rag-time 
Craze” (sub-titled “Composer Says 
the Swing Must be Born in a Man”) 
... Mr. Gideon has been in London 
“ long enough,” he told an Evening News 
representative today, “to realise that 
nobody is playing rag-time properly 
over here . . . the chief fault one notices 
is in regard to tempo. Rag-time has a 
sort of swing that can’t be studied. It 
can’t be read from the notes. Unless it 
comes naturally to you, you can’t play 
it. There’s an immense boom in it just 
now all over Europe. The reason for it 
is difficult to discover, probably it’s 
just a turn of the wheel of popular 
favour.” 

Before you write in asking for the 
address of the record advertiser, or 
make arrangements to greet Mr. 
Gideon in the nearest Jazz Ciub, I 
should let you know that the paper 
also carried advertisements for Waver- 
ley cigarettes at 10 for 3d., a letter 
advocating the desirability of Penge as 
a good locality for shopping, with 
“Breasts of mutton at 14d. per lb., and 
eggs at 26 a shilling,” and was dated 
September 18th, 1912. There was even 
one of those AAAAAAAA adverts., but 
to my disappointment it presaged no 
fabulous club—only “Perfect fitting 
Lounge Suits on Easy Terms from 30/- 
to measure.” Boy! hand me down my 
trombone—I want to play nostalgic 
blues. 

* * 

Just a lime of congratulation to JOE 
DANIELS for his part in Combined 
Operations on the air and for the ex- 
cellent Parlophone contributors 
recently. 

* + 


By the time that this appears in 
print, the FATS WALLER week will 


Photo) (Felix Fonteyn 


be in the distant past, but will jog 
your memories to recall that Light 
Programme tribute by Hector Stewart. 
Waller recorded so much that there is 
an embarassment of riches, and we all 
have our own pets which we feel 
should have been included. Stewart 
trod a careful path, putting his case 
neatly, without too much of the “dear 
old Fats,” which would have been both 
painful and nauseating. Best compli- 
ment to his air-spot came from a non- 
jazz listener. who said “Nice cheerful 
sad little half-hour.” 


* * * 


Promised last month to give a report 
on the Scottish Home Service show on 
9th May. Full details would be tedious, 
so will sum up. ARCHIE SEMPLE’S 
CAPITAL JAZZMEN need get 


| FATS WALLER 


Rex Harris and a guest writer comment 
upon Hector Stewart's radio tribute to 
Waller. 
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together more. They have something 
to say, but sometimes it sounded as 
though they were all talking (musically) 
against each other. Would give a plus 
sign to trombonist, pianist in solo spots, 
clarinettist’s tone and drums, but a 
minus for ensemble work, clarinet 
technique and rhythm section gener- 
ally. High spot for cornet man was 
easy-flowing Singin’ the Blues”: he 
really attained that elastic push-pull 
phrasing which was the Bix trade-mark, 
but the number fell to pieces towards 
the end. “Changes Made” lacked 
punch, and have heard better blues 
than theirs in the much-maligned pre- 
war Rhythm Club Jam Sessions: every 
one seemed to lack confidence, whilst 
the pitching of the front line was 
dreadful. Best thing of the show was 
a comprehensive and carefully edited 
script put across in a clear and con- 
cise style by David Mylne, with crisp 
production by Donald McLean. Look 
forward to hearing the New Orleans 
chapter, which your scribe will review 
in the August issue. 


* * 


First of the New-Style Jazz Club 
presentations on May 24th, in jazz 
magazine form. , Idea’ good, but 
obviously has to settle down to smooth 
off the rough corners. Discussion be- 
tween Humphrey Lyttelton and Ernest 
Borneman dithered about slightly, but 
H.L. drove home one or two good 
points regarding modern traditional jazz, 
stressing the fact that the two italicized 
words are not antonymous. Modesty 
forbids me from commenting on St. 
Denis Preston’s review of my book, 
except to note his frequent use of the 
phrase ‘Pelican Jazz.’ Ah well, if in 
fime it is used to distinguish jazz from 
pretentious twaddle, then I shall be 
proud to have been vaguely responsible 
for it. 


* * * 


Tinkling Cymbals and Sounding 
Brass! By St. Jelly Roll, we are being 
tilted at by Messrs. Lightly and Politely 
(a cunning schizophrenic pseudonym 
for one writer). His presumably self- 
bestowed title is both inept and inapt, 
for he treads neither lightly nor politely. 
True, his heavy-footed humour is re- 
lieved at times by flashes of wit, and 
we must confess that his gambols in 
the genealogical field of the Jazz Chart 
caused us to yawn with excited amuse- 
ment. 


Returning to the first person singu- 
lar, I, for one, dispute his Olympian 
statement that “(traditional) jazz is a 
lame and dying duck,” and even more 
vehemently deny tHat “the movement 
has clearly reached and passed its com- 
mercial peak.” Omitting the word “com- 
mercial,’ which seems to have been 
dragged in as a hareng rouge, one feels 
that such a statement from the ponti- 
fical Mr. Dance causes no more than 
some amusement amongst thousands of 
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jazz lovers. But perhaps that was his 
object ... the naughty old wit. 


* * * 


REX RECOMMENDS: Starting this 
month, I shall include a few of the 
worthwhile recent issues and re-issues 
which I personally recommend. My 
guess is that if you hear these in your 
record shop you will come out with at 
least one of them. 


JELLY ROLL MORTON’ LEVEE 
SERENADERS 
Midnight Mama/Mr. Jelly Lord 
Vocalion V.1010 
HUMPHREY LYTTELTON & BAND 
March Hare/Fidgety Feet 
Parlophone R.3526 
JELLY ROLL MORTON R.H.P. 
Sidewalk Blues/DeadMan Blues 
H.M.V. B.10270 


* * 


The Other Side of the Picture isn’t 
with us this month—lucky Steve Race 
is wallowing in sunshine and cider in 
Devonshire—but the other point of view 
is always of interest, so I am glad to 
allocate my closing space to a guest 
writer:— 

FATS WALLER. 22/5/52. LIGHT. 

6.15 p.m. 

The recognition of the Fats Waller 
Memorial Week by the B.B.C. is some- 
thing for which they deserve to be con- 
gratulated: that they devoted a near- 
peak listening time to the inclusion of 
a half-hour of Fats’ records is even 
more commendable, and leads us to 
hope that we may hear more of him on 
the air than we have of late. 


Turning to the presentation of this 
broadcast, I would have preferred a 
voice slightly more “alive” to read 
the commentary which interspersed 
the records. Such a personality as 
Fats, whose immortal “Socks don’t 
match” almost caught up with the for- 
mal announcement of the programme, 
sets a pace of entertainment which 
needs no contrast, but rather that the 
announcing be carried on in the flow of 
excitement right from the start. Not 
so Hector Stewart, who started pro- 
saically, continued lethargically, and 
finished monotonously. 


The choice of records was above re- 
proach, with the, perforce, limited 
resources available to the B.B.C. Whilst 
there were no “strangers ” to the col- 
lection of the ardent Waller fan, there 
was plenty of variety brought about 
by a happy balance of piano solos, my 
own favourite organ solo, and the in- 
imitable Fats’ singing to the accom- 
paniment of his rhythm. The apt in- 
clusion of excerpts from his “London 
Suite.” which, in spite of its contrasting 
form and colour, is little known and 
still less-often broadcast, provided a 
perfect link between the memory of 
this great artist and his most intimate 
connections with our own Metropolis. 

G.L.H. 
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EDITORIAL 


AST MONTH in this column we ex- 

tended a welcome to the American 
artists, Ralph Sutton and Lonnie John- 
son, who, along with two other dis- 
tinguished foreign performers and 
various star British bands, were booked 
to appear at the N.F.J.0. Royal Festi- 
val Hall concerts. 


The news that the Musicians’ Union 
had seen fit to advise our British 
bands of the consequences of taking 
part in these concerts will have come 
as a great shock to all jazz lovers; and 
indeed to all lovers of fair play. 


The M.U. acted weeks after all 
arrangements for the concerts had 
been completed, and it is extremely 
regrettable that a body such as the 
M.U. should revert to these kinder- 
garten tactics at such a late stage, when 
they must have known for a consider- 
able period that permission had been 
granted for the entry of these foreign 
artists by the Ministry of Labour. 


It appears that the M.U. was hurt 
because it was not originally consulted 
in this matter (but you know, and the 
N.F.J.0. knew, what the answer would 
have been had it been approached) and 
so down comes the iron curtain again 
in support of a fallacious and out- 
moded principle. 


Most members of the entertainment 
business are proud to look upon them- 
selves as servants of the public rather 
than dictators of taste, and there can 
be little doubt that the enforcing of a 
policy in complete disregard to the 
wishes of the public (not to mention a 
vast number of M.U. members, judging 
from their privately expressed views) 
can only lead to a serious decline in 
the popular music profession. 


The British public has long insisted 
upon foreign performers on the legiti- 
mate and variety stage; in the concert 
hall, and on the radio and television. 
They insist upon foreign films at their 
cinemas, and buy innumerable record- 
ings of foreign artists. It is utter folly 
for the M.U. to imagine that they can 
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indefinitely resist the public wish to 
hear in person foreign jazz musicians 
and orchestras. Furthermore, it is a 
direct form of victimisation of a par- 
ticular section of the community—the 
jazz public—and a suppression of their 
legitimate wishes in this artistic and 
cultural field. 


We don’t know how YOU feel about 
all this, but we are of the firm opinion 
that the time has come to marshall all 
the brains, talent and resources avail- 
able in a determined effort to end this 
flagrant infringement of freedom. 

The N.F.J.0. has done everything 
within its power to break the M.U. 
ban. Now they need the support of 
every jazz-lover in this country if they 
are to attempt to carry tiie matter to a 
conclusion. 


The only way to counter the pig- 
headed stupidity of the M.U. is to make 
an organised demand for a more en- 
lightened and understanding attitude. 
We therefore urge you very strongly 
to join the N.F.J.0. without delay. 
Strength lies in membership, and every 
person counts. We further urge the 
N.F.J.0. to pursue this matter in every 
way possible, and assure them of our 
full support. 


PLAYBACK 


We have recently received the Janu- 
ary and February issues of Orin 
Blackstone’s magazine—the first since 
March, 1950. Also included were the 
next loose-leaf sheets for the INDEX 
TO JAZZ, which completes the letter 
C and includes D and E. 


If any of our readers have copies of 
PLAYBACK due to them, we suggest 
they write direct to Orin Blackstone, 
P.O. Box 984, New Orleans, La, U.S.A. 


THE OTHER SIDE OF THE PICTURE 


Instead of the expected article, we 
received a jubilant postcard from 
Steve Race this month. He is enjoy- 
ing a respite from his labours in 
Devonshire, but has promised to be 
back with us in the next issue. 


THE EDITORS. 


— | 


SCOTT'S SYMPHONIC SYNCOPATORS 


The Springfield, Ohio, group, which produced so many fine musicians, 
several of whom became members of McKinney’s Cotton Pickers. 


OSTALGIA is a_ soothing lotion, 

especially when the ingredients are 
comprised of pleasant memories of 
happy, carefree years gone by, years 
that may never be duplicated in our 
lifetime. It is difficult for those of us 
who lived through the “Roaring 
Twenties” to realise that we were 
actually a part of a glorious era, when 
untold opportunities were within the 
easy grasp of all; never was war to 
eome again, and the youth in the 
United States, later to be termed “the 
lost generation,” were beginning to 
dance to a new music called Jazz. 


Of course, we who were growing up 
in the town of Springfield, Ohio, were 
unaware of this so-called “Golden Era,” 
which was unfolding before our eyes. 
And, no doubt those coloured youths 
we all knew so well in Springfield 
were not instilled with the realisation 
that they were destined to produce 
some of the most important jazz music 
of the 1920s. It is not generally known 
that Springfield, like New Orleans, 
Chicago, and Kansas City, contributed 
many great jazzmen, yet the list of 
musicians from that central Ohio city 
of some 60,000 inhabitants is a formid- 
able one. Springfield was the home 
town and operating base during the 
1920s of many jazz musicians who are 
well-known today, namely—Cecil and 
Lloyd Scott, Claude Jones, Don Frye, 
Dave Wilborn, Todd Rhodes, Milton 
Senior and O'Neill Spencer. All but 
Senior and Spencer are still living. 

About 1922, Cecil and Lloyd Scott 
got together a group of fellow school 
mates in Springfield and formed a 
seven-piece outfit identified as Scotfs 


Symphonic Syncopators. The person- 
nel of the band probably changed on oc- 
casion, but the mainstays included the 
Scott brothers, Dave Wilborn, and Don 
Frye. Although the band might be 
considered unimportant as an influence 
in jazz because the musicians might 
have been musically immature, at 
least the Syncopaters provided its 
members with the important funda- 


THE 
SPRINGFIELD 


STORY 


By GEORGE W. KAY 


mentals which led to the great seven 
brass, four reed orchestras of the late 
1920s. 

After the Syncopators disbanded in 
the early part of 1924, the Scott 
brothers, with pianist, Don Frye, re- 
organised their band and _ travelled 
through Ohio and the south, added 
Dickie Wells, of Louisville, as trom- 
bonist, and continued on to Pittsburgh, 
where they stayed for a short time. 
After several seasons of barnstorming 
the band moved into New York in 1929 
and played a successful engagement 
at the Capitol Palace in Harlem. The 


SCOTT’S SYMPHONIC SYNCOPATORS 
In another poSe characteristic of the period. 


L. to r.: Lloyd Scott, Earl Horne, Gus 


McClung, Don Frye, Dave Wilborn, 


Buddy Burton, Cecil Scott. 
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SYNCO JAZZ BAND. 
The Group which developed out of the Synco Septette. 
L. to r.: Claude Jones, John Nesbitt, Cuba Austin, Dave Wilborn, Todd Rhodes, 
Milton Senior, June Coles, George Thomas and Wesley Stewart. 


Below: DON REDMAN. 


Scott aggregation featured gorgeous 
uniforms typical of the plushy era of 
the 1920s, but the stunting and novelty 
acts did not detract from the advanced 
arrangements. The Capitol Palace 
engagement was followed by an 
equally successful stay at the Savoy 
during 1931. However, when the 
depression set in during 1932, the boys 
called it quits and struck out separ- 
ately, marking the end of Cecil Scott’s 
Orchestra. 

In the field of recording the Scotts 
left permanent tributes to their home- 
town by dedicating two of their Victor 
sides to Springfield. Happy Hour 
Blues, by Lloyd Scott and his Orch- 
estra, was dedicated to the Happy 
Hour Club, a roaring Springfield night 
spot in the old days, and Springfield 
Stomp, was a contribution of Cecil 
Scott’s Bright Boys. Lloyd dropped 
out of music and returned to Ohio, 
but Cecil and Don Frye decided to 
stick it out and both are associated 
with jazz today. Cecil Scott’s fine 
clarinet, vastly underrated by the 
critics, can be heard on countless jazz 


records. A good example of Cecil’s 
musical prowess is shown to advan- 
tage in BrE 02569, Streamline Gal, by 
Willie “The Lion” Smith and his Cubs. 
Don Frye has been a featured pianist 
in Manhattan night clubs for many 
years, and at the time of this writing 
he is the solo pianist at Jimmy Ryan’s 
Club. Frye has tried his hand at 
composing, one of his very good efforts 
being Afternoon in Africa, recorded on 
BrE 02632, by his fellow Springfielder, 
O’Neill Spencer, who was drummer for 


Mills’ Blue Rythm Band and John 
Kirby. 

Returning to Springfield and the 
year 1924; the remaining members of 
the defunct Scott’s Symphonic Synco- 
pators joined a more seasoned group, 
far ahead of the other bands in the 
area, known as the Synco Septette. The 
Syncos boasted a fine array of prom- 
ising musicians including the home- 
town boys, Dave Wilborn, banjo; 
Todd Rhodes, piano; (Milton Senior, 
alto sax; Claude Jones, trombone; 
and an obscure youth named Buddy 
Burton, violin and vocalist. Very 
little information has been obtained 
on Burton, but his presence is con- 
firmed by the photographs. The Syncos 
played with a hotness and power that 
placed the band in a class by itself. 
Although there have been discovered 
some records by Synco Jazz Band on 
Pathe label, none can be _ identified 
conclusively with the Synco Septette. 
Sometime during 1924, the Syncos, 
under the leadership and management 
of ex-circus drummer, William Mc- 
Kinney, took on several other promis- 


McKINNEY’S COTTON PICKERS. 


An early photograph of this great band, in which the personnel is identical 
to that of the Synco Jazz Band, with the addition of Gus McClung, trumpet, 
and William McKinney, next to piano. Above: BENNY CARTER. 
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ing musicians, including trumpeter- 
arranger, Johnny Nesbitt, and bassist, 
June Coles. 

A year later McKinney obtained an- 
other ace arranger and alto saxo- 
phonist from Fletcher HenderSon 
named Don Redman. McKinney him- 
self dropped out of the band very 
early to handle its business affairs 
and relinquished his drumming spot 
to Cuba Austin. Thus, in 1927 one of 
the greatest coloured pre-swing bands 
of all time, McKinney’s Cotton 
Pickers, appeared on the jazz scene. 
Sparked with the combined musical 
ideas of Nesbitt and Redman, the band 
played arrangements which could be 
considered modern today, as evidenced 
in over 50 sides by McKinney’s for 
Victor records. 

McKinney’s brass section boasted 
through the years some of the very 
best jazzmen, including John Nesbitt, 
Langston Curl, Joe Smith, Rex 
Stewart, and Claude Jones. The great 
trumpet work of Nesbitt is featured 
prominently and effectively on most of 
the Victor records, and his genius, al- 
most completely ignored in jazz litera- 
ture. glistens on such tunes as Zonky 
and I’ve Found a New Baby. As for the 
superb Claude Jones. too much praise 
cannot be heaped upon him. A pioneer 
in the rhythmic, propulsive trombone 
style, it is impossible to select a “best” 
of the many wonderful solos by Jones. 
The ability of Jones to adapt his play- 
ing to meet the requirements of Mc- 
Kinney’s, Morton, Henderson, and 
Ellington, speaks for itself. When 
Claude Jones left McKinney’s to join 
Fletcher Henderson’s band, his chair 
was filled capably by the little-known 
Edward Cuffee. In Jones, Cuffee (it is 
doubtful if there ever was a Cuffy 
Davidson), and Quentin Jackson, the 
McKinney organization was continu- 
ously blessed with top trombonists. 

REDMAN 

The day Don Redman took charge of 
McKinney’s reed section there resulted 
an overnight transition in large band 
scoring, phrasing, and technique which 
was destined to reappear many years 
later in the orchestrations of the modern 
swing bands. Born July 29, 1900, in 
Piedmont, West Virginia, son of a music 
teacher, Don Redman learned to play 
virtually every instrument at the age 
of 13, and he received thorough musical 
training at the Detroit and Boston Con- 
servatories before joining Fletcher 
Henderson’s band in 1925. In addition 
to injecting polish and mature musica! 
ideas into his arrangements for Mc- 
Kinney’s, Redman played several in- 
struments in the band and contributed 
occasional vocals. His clean, buoyant 
alto sax is outstanding in Peggy, and 
his soprano sax work is unsurpassed in 
Okay, Baby. Upon occasion he doubled 
on trumpet to broaden the brass scope 
as shown in the last chorus of Words 
Can't Express. The late Milton Senior 
also played alto and clarinet until 


1929, when he left the band and the 


music profession. George Thomas 
played acceptable alto but was noted 
mostly for his vocals and he was a 
favourite of the crowds until his un- 
timely death in 1930. Of course, one can- 
not overlook Bennie Carter who played 
with McKinney’s during the New York 
period, and his alto sax solo in Gee, 
Ain't | Good To You is a thing of 
beauty. The gutty, dirty tenor sax of 
Prince Robinson was approached only 
by Coleman Hawkins, who is also an 
alumnus of McKinney's. Witness the 
terrifically hot tenor by Robinson in 
Tight Like This and Rainbow ’Round My 
Shoulder. Yet, when outstanding tenor 
sax men are discussed in jazz circles, 
the name of Prince Robinson seldom 
rates a mention. 


RHYTHM SECTION 


McKinney’s rhythm section was far 
ahead of its time, with Rhodes, piano; 
Wilborn, banjo; Escudero, tuba; and 
Austin, drums, being the charter mem- 
bers. Todd Rhodes seldom took a piano 
solo, but he was there, nevertheless. He 
is still active in music, at present on 
tour with his own band and he may be 
heard on current recordings. An 
example of Rhodes’ “after hours” 
blues style is available on King 4240, 
Blues For The Red Boy, by his own 
group. Dave Wilborn, not a soloist but 
a strict rhythm banjoist, was a great 
morale booster on the band stand. The 
happy. flamboyant, well-dressed Wil- 
born fairly bounced out of his chair on 
the fast numbers. Always in high 
spirits, Dave booted the boys along with 
shouts of encouragement such as, “Let’s 
go, bovs, swing.” His scat vocals are 
featured in Zonky, Hullabaloo, and 
Tight Like This. The peculiar, rolling 
effect achieved by McKinney’s rhythm 
can be credited largely to the warm, 
resilient brass bass of Bob Escudero. 
Many solos were taken with tuba and 
banjo background, such as Redman’s 
alto passage in Peggy. Finally, mention 
must be made of Cuba Austin, diminu- 
tive. left-handed drummer. showman 
extraordinary, whose powerful press 
roll and intricate drum patterns swung 
the entire McKinney’s Cotton Pickers 
through their life span. Austin did not 
cavort on a flashy set of drums, but 
relied on a simple outlay of bare essen- 
tials including snare and bass drums, 
small tom tom, wood block. cow bell, 
cymbal, and set of bells. Cuba’s tom 
tom drumming, mingled with expert 
block licks, show to advantage in 
Precious Little Thing Called Love. An 
all-out, powerhouse version of China- 
town, My Chinatown, invariably played 
by McKinney’s before intermission at 
dance engagements, featured Austin 
fairly riding his drums in a sertes of 
choruses which increased in excitement 
and intensity up to the last blast of the 
brass section. 

Of course McKinney’s Cotton Pickers 
in person were much better than their 
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recordings. However, most of the Vic- 
tor sides were consistently good per- 
formances. Victor enjoyed nice sales 
returns from McKinney’s discs, one 
great seller being If | Could Be With 
You One Hour Tonight. Aside from 
the Chocolate Dandies sides for Okeh, 
McKinney’s cut records for Victor under 
no other name. Disputed sides for 
Victor are My Blackbirds are Bluebirds 
Now, credited to Goldkette, and Come 
Easy, Go Easy, Love—When I Can't Be 
With You, by the Carolina Dandies. 
The Goldkette record might be Mc- 
Kinney’s, an understandable miscue by 
the recording studio, but the Carolina 
Dandies disc offers interesting study. 
Nesbitt, Redman, Jones, and Wilborn 
seem to be very much in evidence, and 
the Come Easy side is by far the 
superior of the two. But why would 
Victor disguise one of its own name 
bands? Who has the answer? 


Depression days struck McKinney's 
Cotton Pickers; personnel changes took 
place during the early 1930s when 
many key men dropped out, but the 
band carried on until 1934. When Don 
Redman left to form his own band in 
1931, Carter led the group for a few 
months. But with Redman’s departure 
the decline of McKinney’s was under 
way. Of the original members of the 
band, only Rhodes, Wilborn, and Aus‘in 
were on hand when McKinney’s Cotton 
Pickers played their last engagement at 
Carlin’s Park in Baltimore. When the 
boys closed their books of famous Nes- 
bitt-Redman arrangements that final 
night, they snapped shut a musical his- 
tory of an era known as “The Jazz Age.” 


It has been said that poetry and music 
are the only mediums of expression cap- 
able of saying that which is unsayable 
in narrative writing. Perhaps the jazz 
musicians from Springfield, Ohio.— 
Cecil and Lloyd Scott, Claude Jones, 
Don Frye, Dave Wilborn, Todd Rhodes. 
Milton Senior, and O’Neill Spencer— 
express “The Jazz Age” in their playing 
as vividly and effectively as is humanly 
possible. 


BAND CALL 


Whilst assembling details for the 
article, the following facts were un- 
earthed about former members of the 
great McKinney aggregation:— 


(a) John Nesbitt died in Boston, 
Mass., in 1938. 

(b) William McKinney is working as 
a bell hop in a Detroit hotel. 

(c) Todd Rhodes is running a band 
in Detroit. 

(d) Prince Robinson and Ed. Cuffee 
are doing studio work in New 
York. 

(e) Cuba Austin, the drumer, has 
a band in Baltimore, Md. 

(f) Don Redman is musical director 
at R.C.A. Victor in New York. 

(g) Dave Wilborn is_ circulation 
manager at the Detroit office 
of the Pittsburgh Courier. 
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THE 
PORTSMOUTH 
JAZZ BAND 


(No. 17, IN A 
SERIES ON 
BRITISH 
JAZZ MEN) 


Any visitor to the “Windy City” 
(Portsmouth!) interested in hearing 
some hot jazz—Chicago style—can find 
it on alternative Monday evenings at 
the Conservative Hall, Fratton Road; 
home of the Portsmouth Rhythm Club 
—just a few blocks away from Basin 
Street. Yes, Portsmouth has a Basin 
Street. but unfortunately the local 
council won't grant a licence to build 
a jazz club there! 

Christmas of 1950 saw the two jazz 
clubs fhen operating in Portsmouth 
amalgamated for a _ special Yuletide 
party. and it was at this affair that 
first appeared the nucleus of the present 
Portsmouth Jazz Band. 

During 1951 they concentrated on in- 
tensive rehearsals and the problem of 
combining their individual talents into 
a cohesive unit. At a local recording 
session in fhe summer of that year the 
band was not only introduced to the 
technique of recording, but also afforded 
the opportunity of hearing and criticis- 
ing their own work. This salutary ex- 
perience taught them a great deal, and 
they settled down to more hard work. 
The result of this was quickly evident 
in a most marked improvement in en- 
semble performance. 

With five front-line and four rhythm 
this rather large band was invifed to 
play with three other traditional groups 
on Southampton’s 1951 Riverboat 
Shuffle. At last the band was begin- 
ning to receive some of the credit it 
so rightly deserved. Many fans who 
attended the six hour Solent Shuffle 
proclaimed the Pompey boys the best 
group aboard. 

Since then the band has played many 
dates in and around Portsmouth, in- 
cluding some memorable sessions at the 
Southampton Rhythm Club. With the 
opening of the Portsmouth Rhythm Club 
in September of last year the band was 
established as the resident group for 
traditional sessions. 

Due to the exigencies of National 
Service the band has now decreased in 
size to six pieces but the original feel- 
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THE PORTSMOUTH JAZZ BAND. 
This Pompey Group plays jazz with the accent on Chicago style 


ing and group inspiration is very much 
in @vidence. ‘Chicago style prevails, 
with a strong accent on the music once 
turned out by the fabulous Muggsy 
Spanier Ragtime Band. Like the 
originators of the style, the boys play 
it rough and solid with the accent on 
dynamics. 

The band has undergone very few 
changes in personnel since it adopted 
the small group line-up; the only serious 
problem being the acquisition of a new 
drummer when the original skin-beater, 
Dave Toms, joined the Navy several 
months ago. 


POWER-HOUSE WHITFIELD 

Twenty-two year old Doug. Whitfield 
leads the group on cornet/trumpet and 
sometimes dabbles on piano. Employed 
as a clerk at the Portsmouth Power 
Station, his playing has shown steady 
development during the past two years. 
The young trombonist, Don Baker, 
started playing in 1949, and prior to 
joining the Pompey Jazz Band 
around with one or two local groups. 
Clarinettist Ron Male, is an old-timer 
in the local jazz movement; he played 
with Roy Brewers Jazz Group in 1940, 
and during the early part of the last 
war played with groups organised by 
Bill Cole at the old Portsmouth Jazz 
Club—well-known to servicemen who 
were in Pompey during those days. 

The man who tickles the ivories is 
twenty-nine year old Les Lindsay from 
London. Les started playing piano in 
1943, and his first job was sitting in with 
a group at the Red Barn, Barnhurst. 
Since joining the Pompey Jazz Band, 
Les has become very popular, and his 
hobby of photography is fast growing 
into a money-making business. 

The bassist and guitarist are a dual 
combination: sometimes Portsmouth 
Rhythm Club secretary (gtfitar playing) 
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Ted Piggott occupies the chair with the 
band—that is when he is not tied up 
with his many club duties—and at other 
times bassist/guitarist Ken Miles takes 
over. Irrespective of this sounding 
like a Chinese puzzle the band always 
has one or the other on hand at all its 
engagements. Ted Piggott, who re- 
ceived hon. mentions at _ several 
Southern Area Melody Maker Contests 
with the now defunct Bill Cole Club- 
men, works out most of the band’s 
arrangements. Ken Miles is also a 
great asset in more ways than one. 
Whenever the boys want to check on 
progress along comes Ken with his 
portable tape recorder. 

Finally, we come to the drummer, 
and what a character! Jackie Watts, 
or “Ugle Chile” as the boys call him, 
started playing at fourteen years of 
age. During the last war he played 
in the R.A. Light Orchestra and Dance 
Band—the Pompey Jazz Band has pro- 
vided his first job in the jazz field. 

1952 has so far proved a very suc- 
cessful year for the band and future 
bookings indicate a growing interest in 
its work. The standard of presenta- 
tion is by no means perfect, but very 
commendable in view of the compara- 
tively short time the boys have been 
playing together. Their enthusiasm 
would seem a guarantee of steady 
development in the future, and an 
assured place amongst the leading 
English jazz groups. 
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| ie years ago this month, on July 
7th, 1950, to be precise, modern- 
style trumpeter Fats Navarro died in 
a New York hospital. We shall not 
concern ourselves with the causes of 
his death, beyond regretting the fact 
that such a way of life should rob the 
jazz scene of an accomplished musician 
while only in his 26th year. 
Fats evolved and developed a some- 


what boisterous but always swinging 
style of modern trumpet playing, com- 


bining a legitimate tone with an 
apparently inexhaustible supply of 
fresh ideas. His technique was 


superior to the vast majority of his 
contemporaries, and his long melodic 
lines showed to advantage his extra- 
ordinary breathing control. His articu- 
lation wa’ as clean up-tempo as it was 
when playing a slow blues. By know- 
ing his instrument thoroughly he was 
capable of translating his ideas into 
music with an extremely high degree 
of success and conviction. 


Of those records featuring Fats 
which have been issued here, a good 
representative example of his  con- 
fident delivery is to be found on 
Esquire 10-132, “Bean and The Boys,’ 
made in late 1946 with a pick-up group 
led by Coleman Hawkins. Over a 
rhythm section driven by Max Roach’s 
fantastic drumming, Fats gives us 16 
bars of forceful but well-conceived 
variations on the chords of Romberg’s 
“Lover Come Back To Me.” 


Also on Esquire, this time 10-099, we 
find Fats under the pseudonym of 
“Slim Romero” with Illinois Jacquet’s 
(circa 1946) Orchestra. 


On H.M.V. Fats is to be heard on 
B9871, ‘Royal Roost,” with Kenny 
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Clarke’s 52nd Street Boys. Also on 
this date was a second trumpeter, 
Kinney Dorham who, at that time, 
sounded very much like Fats. In the 
48 bars of trumpet “chase” it becomes 
difficult to identify the soloists with 
certainty, but bearing in mind Fats’ 
cleaner articulation and wider vibrato 
it would appear that he takes the first 
and third 12 bar choruses. 


| FATS NAVARRO 


Outstanding for his superior 
technique and brilliant ideas. 


Undoubtedly one of his best solos 
on a British label is to be found on 
Jazz Parade B7, “The Squirrel,” yet 
another exploitation of the age-old 12 
bar harmonies. Fats commences his 
solo with a cheeky quotation from the 
popular tune “The Merry-go-Round 
Broke Down,” and then proceeds to 
show how three up-tempoed blues 
choruses should be played without 
repetition or resorting to tricks. The 
reverse (“Our Delight”), widely 
features Fats too, and is yet another 
example (if one be needed) of his 
ability to swing, this time even over 
Shadow Wilson’s explosive drumming. 


LEADER AND SOLOIST 


On H.M.V. B9771 Fats can again be 
heard on two further sides with Cole- 
man Hawkins’ (December, 1947) 
Orchestra. He solos on both sides, 
accomplishing with ease the somewhat 
awkward chord changes of Leonard 
Feather’s “Jumping For Jane,” which 
uses the descending harmonic sequence 
of “Tumbling Tumbleweeds” for the 
main phrase and the middle-eight 
chords of Earl Hines “ Rosetta.” 

Space does not permit gnalysis or 
even comment on all those records 
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RETROSPECTION 


which feature Navarro but mention 
must be made of the brilliant Capitol 
recording by Tadd Dameron’s group 
(British Capitol CL13132). “Casbah,” 
featuring the “instrumental ” voice of 
Rae Pearl and using the harmonies of 
Johnny Green’s “Out Of Nowhere,” 
presents Fats as both leader and 
soloist. In both roles scores 
heavily despite many musician’s con- 
tention that a wide vibrato is a ques- 
tionable attribute for the purposes 
of section-leading. 

The British Manor company has en- 
abled us to appreciate Fats as he 
sounded in the Royal Roost (N.Y. City) 
in March, 1949, with their issue of 
“Good Bait,” a broadcast transcrip- 
tion by the Tadd Dameron Sextet. 
Based on a chord sequence similar to 
Richard Rodgers’ “Blue Moon” (ex- 
cept for the middle-eight), Fats blows 
a brilliantly conceived solo with well 
executed double-tempo passages. There 
are other transcriptions from similar 
broadcasts including a beautiful muted 
solo on his own composition “Eb-Pob,” 
an up-tempoed “Lady Be Good,” and 
another version of “ The Squirrel.” The 
chances of the appearance of any of 
these on Manor are unfortunately non- 
existent. 


On what is believed to have been his 
last recording session, Navarro waxed 
a significantly titled theme in view of 
his coming death. “Stop,” recorded for 
New Jazz and issued here in Melodisc’s 
“New Jazz” album, finds Fats in a pen- 
sive mood, carefully placing his varia- 
tions on the chords of “ Pennies From 
Heaven” to produce the best example 
of his lyrical style on a British label. 


Of the not-inconsiderable number of 
records on which Fats plays and which 
have not been issued in this country, 
there remains one side available to 
British Capitol. Benny Goodman’s 
late-1947 version of ‘“Stealin’ Apples ” 
features both Fats and modern-style 
tenor man Wardell Gray. Those readers 
who appreciate Fats’ playing on rec- 
ord, and would welcome another issue 
to perpetuate the memory of this fine 
trumpeter, are strongly urged to write 
in to Dick Rowe of British Capitol 
Records requesting its issue. 


In summing up it should be said that 
Fats’ playing, while consolidating many 
of the “ modernists ” ideas, is not with- 
out its appeal to the traditionalist who 
appreciates good-humoured swinging 
trumpet played with an abundance of 
warmth and sincerity. 
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EN the old Vocalion label was 

revived by Decca for the issue of 
jazz items this column commented on 
the high price charged for its discs 
(7/6). This mild criticism of mine 
brought me an unusually heavy mail. 
All the writers were in agreement that 
the price was excessive for a major 
company (after all, no one wants to 
pay more than necessary in these hard 
times) but many readers felt that in 
view of the material available to Voca- 
lion through Decca’s various tie-ups in 
America, I should have refrained from 
criticising. “After all (wrote one 
reader) it is unusual, to say the 
least, for a large company to devote 
one label entirely to jazz.” Although 
I have sympathy with the point of 
view expressed, I cannot agree that I 
was wrong in attacking Decca. [ still 
consider the price to be far too high. 
It is my ambition to see prices come 
down—not go up. However, so long as 
the issues remained on a high stan- 
dard, I decided to keep silent. So far 
we have had a few great titles (the 
Montana Taylor-Romeo Nelson release 
last month, for example); a few better 
than average sides, and one really 
nasty item. Many of the issues do not 
come within the scope of this column 
but the aforementioned horcid record 
most certainly does. This disc is a 
recording of the Wedding Ceremony 
of Sister Rosetta Tharpe and Russell 
Morrison conducted by the Rev. Kel- 
sey (Vo V1014). I have never been 
lucky enough to attend a genuine 
Negro wedding service, but I am sure 
this is a travesty of the real thing. 
The ceremony was conducted in a large 
Stadium in Washington, D.C., on July 
3rd, 1951, in front of an audience con- 
sisting of a number of sensation-seekers 
(or so it would appear by the general 
background noise). At Negro religious 
services, the preacher is, or should be, 
a sincere and inspiring person, gradu- 
ally whipping up the congregation’s 
enthusiasm by the force and fervour of 
his preaching and singing. The Rev. 
Kelsey certainly plays upon the emo- 
tion of the crowd, but in such a way, 
that I for one, was revolted. There 
seems to be a desire to go for the 
laughs and make a huge spectacle of 
what should be a very solemn and mov- 
ing occasion. From the moment Kel- 
sey reads out the marriage licence 
number with his loud aside, “Catch 
your breath,” the record takes on the 
atmosphere of a cheap, phoney pub- 


PREACHIN’ 


By 


THE. BEUES 


DERRICK STEWART-BAXTER 


licity stunt—and how the Reverend 
seems to revel in it all, pausing for 
each laugh like a skilled actor. To do 
them justice, both Rosetta Tharpe and 
her future husband sound rather em- 
barassed by the whole thing (and no 
wonder). I had always believed Sister 
Rosetta and the Rev. Kelsey to be 
deeply religious and sincere in every- 
thing concerning their art—after this 


SISTER ROSETTA THARPE 


Derrick Stewart-Baxter writes on 
the Vocalion recording of her 
wedding. 

I begin to have serious doubts. Ques- 
tion—why did they allow themselves 

to be led into this mockery? 

As I have said at the beginning of 
this review, I have never seen a 
genuine Negro wedding service (nor 
any other religious ceremony), but I 
have studied this subject for many 
years, together with the blues, and 
have yet to hear anything quite like 
this. That many genuine people 
attended this event, I have no doubt. 
I am sure they must have been as dis- 
gusted as I was when I first put this 
record on my turn-table. I am sur- 
prised at Vocalion putting it out. I 
refuse to believe this is a worthy 
item. Perhaps readers would care to 
let me have their views. I will pub- 
lish letters received, space permitting. 

The remaining Vocalion release 
which comes within the scope of 
Preachin’ The Blues, is Professor John- 
son and his Gospel Singers “ Give Me 
Old Time Religion ”/“ Where Shall I 
Be” (Vo V1012). These are excellent 
examples of Negro religious singing 
(as Tom Cundall pointed out last 
month). Nothing sensational, but good 
swinging stuff, sung with sincerity. 
The white revivalist influence can be 
heard plainly (especially on “ Old Time 
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Religion”) and on this count alone the 
record is of interest to collectors. If 
any of you have 7/6 to spare, you could 
do worse than buy this—meanwhile 
don’t overlook the Montana Taylor 
piano disc. 


* * * 


Jazz Collector has finally issued the 
long awaited (by me at any rate) Blind 
Lemon Jefferson “Jack O’ Diamonds” 
/“ Chock House Blues ” (L103). I have 
written at length on the art of Blind 
Lemon in a previous cclumn. Hugues 
Panassie, that great French critic, has 
also praised him highly in his blues 
articles for the Melody Maker, while 
Max Jones, in my opinion, one of the 
three greatest critics in the world, has 
already reviewed this disc in Collec- 
tor’s Corner. It is almost presump- 
tious of me to add my small voice to 
this illustrious company. “Jack O’ 
Diamonds” together with “ Hangman’s 
Blues (Tempo R39) are my two 
favourite Jefferson sides. “Diamonds” 
is a blues on the subject of gambling, 
and card playing in particular. Lemon’s 
singing is lusty and very moving, as 
always; his broken and _ suspended 
rhythms are full of interest to all col- 
lectors. Lemon was a fine guitarist. 
It is a thousand pities he suffered from 
the poor recording of the period; much 
of the beauty of his fine voice is lost. 
However, what remains is still enough 
to let us hear what a superb folk artist 
he was. “Chock House Blues,” the 
reverse, is of equal merit and is on 
the subject of drink and love (the old 
theme, handled so effectively by Jeffer- 
son). I just love the line: “She’s a 
fine lookin’ vampire, but she ain’t never 
learned them rules.” I am aware that 
this record, too, is priced at 7/6, but 
the smaller companies cannot afford to 
operate on the scale of Decca and there- 
fore their production costs are higher. 
To me, the incurable Lemon Jefferson 
addict, the disc would be cheap at 
double the money (don’t take me 
seriously, Doug and Colin!). 


* * * 


My remarks on Leroy Carr last 
month brought forth the following 
reply from Les Phythian. 


LEROY CARR 


I was glad to see such a sizable 
portion of your May column devoted 
to the magnificent (and sadly neglected) 
blues singer, Leroy Carr—and I trust 
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your timely notes will serve to remind 
others in this country of the wealth 
of fine material that has for so long 
been denied them by the record com- 
panies. After many years of futile 
campaigning (albeit rather fitfully) for 
the local release of some of this 
artist’s vocal masterpieces—and many 
of them are no less—I have long since 
become disgruntled and resigned, so 
that it is really very heartening to find 
someone else taking on the task. Per- 
haps, as you say, the N.F.J.O. might be 
prepared to add a little weight to the 
plea. I should like to think so. Yet 
I feel I must point out that when that 
organisation first came into existence 
I was invited to write a short article 
on the then-promising record-release 
scheme for their monthly broadsheet; 
this I duly did, and gave considerable 
prominence to a most urgent request 
for some Leroy Carr sides, singling out 
“Blues Before Sunrise,” “ Midnight 
Hour Blues ” and “ When The Sun Goes 
Down,” than which I have never heard 
finer recorded blues performances any- 
where. The effort, as far as I can tell, 
went the way of many others! 


Carr was not merely great; he re- 
mains, to my mind, incomparable in 
the whole vast field of blues singing. 
On piano he had an unusually pleasing 
style, while his well-known collabora- 


tion with Scrapper Blackwell must be 


regarded as one of the truly important 
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partnerships in recorded jazz. The 
two sides recently released in France, 
about which you wrote at some length, 
are indeed excellent ones and would 
make an extremely welcome coupling 
on H.M.V. May good luck attend your 
efforts. 

Your remarks about the circum- 
stances surrounding Carr's early death, 
with Big Bill’s comments thereon, 
interested me greatly too. Broonzy 
mentioned something similar to me 
when I discussed Leroy with him 
earlier this year—and of course such 
testimony, coming from a man who 
knew Carr during his lifetime, cannot 


LEROY CARR 
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Inimitable blues singer 
notable pianist. 


be too lightly dismissed. All the same, 
I think there is little doubt that this 
great artist’s career was ended with 
tragic suddenness primarily through 
the ravages of tuberculosis. I well 
remember listening, at Albert Mc- 
Carthy’s home, to some of Carr’s last 
sides, on which the singer could be 
heard at times literally gasping for 
breath—the overall effect being pain- 
fully moving. I think Mac will bear 
me out on this point. And, whilst I 
agree that such aural evidence is 
hardly conclusive, it surely indicates 
clearly enough that at the time these 
recordings were made Leroy Carr’s 
lung condition must have been grave, 
to say the least. 


* * * 


D. F. Houlden’s brief, but most inter- 
esting article included in the last issue 
of Preachin’ The Blues” has a_ post- 
script in the form of a short record 
review by Mr. Houlden. I quote him 
in full. 


Any readers who may have been in- 
terested in my brief incursion into the 
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field of Balladry last month might find 
it worth their while to lend an ear to 
the following records issued under the 
auspices of the Folk Dance & Song 
Society: “ Lord Randall’/“Van Dieman’s 
Land,” H.M.V. B10259, and “Eppie 
Morrie’/“Sir Patrick Spens,” H.M.V. 
B10260, both by Ewan McColl. 


Ewan McColl is a playwright and 
actor (his Uranium 235 is appearing in 
London as I write) but he comes of a 
family of Scottish folk singers and has 
a most authentic delivery. It requires, 
I think, considerable artistry to put 
over a song unaccompanied without 
losing the listener’s interest, but this 
Mr. McColl can do. 

“Lord Randall” will pretty 
familiar to Josh White fans—Mr. McColl 
sings a fine long version abounding 
in blue notes, or something remark- 
ably like them. This is a most moving 
side. 

“Van Dieman’s Land” is a Liver- 
pool song, I imagine (Liverpool, as 
might be expected of such a cosmo- 
politan seaport, is at least as singing 
a city as Newcastle) and deals with the 
transportation of various characters for 
crimes as diverse as poaching (male) 
and “playing the game” (female) plus 
an account of hardships experienced 
en voyage and a warning to prospecfive 
wrongdoers. 

In “Sir Patrick Spens,” Mr. McColl 
gives us an excellent rendering of this 
famous old ballad, while “Eppie Morrie” 
(the fast side of the set) is a rollicking 
tune extolling matrimonial intrigue at 
its most elemental level, and going 
into considerable and gloriously bawdy 
detail on an attempted but unsuccessful 
seduction. 

These short notes give but a faint 
idea of four fine folk sides, but space 
is very limited. I may add, as a final 
recommendation that when I played 
these to D.S-B he was most impressed 
and made plans to purchase forthwith. 
If you are interested in folk music, 
may I suggest you do the same? 

I cannot add much to what Dave 
Houlden has written except to say that 
I HAVE indeed purchased this set. 
The resemblance to blues singing is 
astonishing and proves a point I have 
been making since this column first 
began; folk music of the various nations 
is tied up. All have some common 
ground on which they can meet. I can 
only echo Dave; buy these records. I 
am sure you will like them. I think 
if money is short, the better coupling 
is B10259. 


TAILPIECE 
“A fine Supraphon release on B22167 
features guitarist Angel Iglesia in 


“Gran Jota.” a Spanish folk dance of 
great beauty, and “Arabesque” an 
Arabian dance.” (From review in The 
Gramophone Record.) The italics are 
mine. I presume the “Sheik of Araby” 
is another! 
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and Lady Donegall’s Jazz Party, 

Conway Hall, 26th May. Although 
the appearance on the political scene 
of a body so named should ensure the 
solid support of the jazz fraternity 
(with subsequent high-jinks in Parlia- 
ment) it was not an altogether happy 
choice of name for a gathering entail- 
ing a sizable entrance fee and refresh- 
ments at a corresponding figure. Pos- 
sibly the word “levy” might be in- 
corporated in the announcements of any 
future such functions. 

The fact that Lord and Lady Done- 
gall went to great personal trouble and 
no little expense, in running this affair 
on behalf of the N.F.J.O. funds, merits 
considerable praise, and that it was so 
sparsely attended can only be attributed 
to lack of advance publicity coupled 
with a current disability to cope with 
the aforementioned high prices. 

The musical side of the evening was 
worthy of far greater support, and the 
Humphrey Lyttelton and Eric Silk bands 
acquitted therselves nobly. In passing, 
it might be mentioned that Humphrey 
appears to have been studying at our 
slicker variety houses, and now makes 
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LORD AND LADY DONEGALL, 


(Century Press 


NEVA RAPHAELLO AND SOPHIE 


TUCKER AT THE JAZZ PARTY SPONSORED BY LORD AND LADY 
DONEGALL ON BEHALF OF THE N.F.J.0. FUNDS. 


a realiy tricky and distinctive exit. 

Neva Raphaello sang in her usual 
spirited manner, and Lord Donegall 
proved an urbane and pleasant compere. 

The “surprise” item, a band of 
exuberant ‘teenagers from Wood Green, 
played with immense gusto. The trom- 
bonist was particularly agile, and at 
times endangered his fellow musicians’ 
lives in a most reckless fashion. 

The prizes, which were distributed 
by Sophie Tucker, were of excellent 
quality, and the fact that two of the 
most valuable were won by senior 
members of this magazine’s staff should 
be dismissed as nothing more than one 
of those strange coincidences so often 
encountered in real life, and so sus- 


HUMPHREY LYTTELTON AND HIS BAND TAKE THE STAGE AT CON- 


WAY HALL DURING LORD AND 
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LADY DONEGALL’S JAZZ PARTY. 


(Century Press 
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piciously discounted in fiction. 

Lancashire Society of Jazz Music, 
Grosvenor Hotel, 3lst May. In spite or 
the fact that this was Manchester’s only 
fine Saturday for a considerable period, 
attendance was good and the audience 
in receptive and responsive mood, 
Paddy McKiernan and Mike Kendrick 
conducted affairs with their usual 
genial efficiency, the former proving a 
bright and informative compere. 

The resident band—The Saints— 
played an interesting selection of num- 
bers with commendable drive and 
punch. They are a_ well-rehearsed. 
enthusiastic group, of sound musical 
standards. Fred Fydler, the new trom- 
bonist, has proved a decided acquisi- 
tion, and the drummer is one of the 
few worthy of the name in the English 
revivalist field. 

The fact that Sinclair Traill arrived 
with his discs in a brief-case rather 
than a pantechnicon to give a recital 
entitled “The Hottest Records in my 
Collection” might well have created 
an anti-climax. Manchester likes 
quality and quantity! However the 
discs he played were well-chosen and 
his comments full of interest and dry 
humour; his appearance proved the 
major event of an enjoyable evening. 


The 


Humphrey LYTTELTON 
CLUB 
For al! interested in the music and 
viewpoint of “HUMPH” 
Members rates at our ‘*‘Jazz for 
Dancing” and ‘‘Jazz for Listening”’ 
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TRANSPORTATION BLUES. 
Dear Sirs, 

In the February, 1952, issue I noticed a 
letter from Mr. Edmonds requesting advice 
on moving records, and I thought it might 
be of interest if I explained how 1 weat 
about this problem. 

When I knew I was going to leave 
Holland I started disposing of a number 
of discs, until I had cut down my collection 
to about 475 records. From local record 
shops | managed to obtain 25 strong card- 
board boxes, and [ already had five 
wooden boxes which I had formerly used 
for trading. I filled the Jatter with the 
most valuable items in my collection, pack- 
ing them in exactly the same way as if I 
had been mailing them, with about 18 
records per box. 

I then sorted out the balance of the 
records into three groups: (1) those that 
were neatly unbreakable, like old Colum- 
bia’s, Harmony’s, etc.; (2) records in in- 
different condition, but which I personally 
valued, such as vocal-blues, etc.; (3) all the 
remainder. All these I packed in the card- 
board boxes, each of which I carefully tied 
with strong cord. 

In the meantime, I had obtained two 
stout wooden packing cases, and into these 
I put all the packed boxes, filling any spare 
space with books, magazines, and wood-wool 
Eventually the Customs sealed these packing 
cases with metal binding strips, and all my 
records reached Curacao in perfect shape. 

When a move involving Customs inspec- 
tion is anticipated, it is always a good idea 
to put one or two old records at the top 
of each box. When my cases arrived at 
Curacao, the Customs inspector wished to 
see for himself whether all my records were 
used, as I had claimed. One of the wooden 
cases was opened, and one of the cardboard 
boxes removed at random. When the official 
started to oren it I realised from markings 
on the outside that it contained only Jelly 
Roll and King Oliver recordings on HJCA, 
which T had always played exclusively with 
fibre needles. Mentally, I began counting 
the money I should have to pay as import 
duty! Imagine my relief when the first 
record removed proved to be an old and 
battered blue label Columbia of no value 
at all, which I had put there for security. 
The officer glanced at this, and said “It’s 
all right—I see they are old.”—R. RERINK, 
Curacao. 
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STARVING BUT HAPPY 
Dear Sirs, 

I should like to add a few words to your 
Editorial in the May issue. 

We take our jazz seriously in this part of 
the country, and play purely for the love of 
the music. By a lot of hard work and 
always playing to the best of our ability, 
we have managed to establish a following, 
and gained the confidence of the Newport 
Education Committee to the extent of giving 
several concerts under their auspices. 

There is no opportunity for us to go 
commercial here, and even if there were I 
doubt if we would take it. We have had 
too many examples of name” bands lJend- 
ing themselves to promotional stunts, with a 


consequent deterioration of their music. 

We consider the appreciation of our local 
audiences ample repayment for our efforts, 
and the chances are that we shall still be 
playing when many of the farticipants in 
**mammoth ” concerts have performed their 
own obsequies.—W. J. PALMER, Newport, 
Mon. 


MASS MURDER 
Dear Sirs, 

I cannot resist the invitation offered by 
Rex Harris in the May issue to name the 
saxophonist responsible for Valse Lala on 
Actuelle. It was surely Nathan Glantz, 
who also perpetrated the same crime on 
Parlophone about that time. 

Incidentally, if what Rex describes in his 
admirable book is * Pelican Jazz,” that’s for 
me!—BRIAN RUST, Oxhey, Herts. 
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JIGGERY-POKERY 
Dear Sirs, 

In a letter published in your May issue, 
Mr. “ Bix’? Roscoe seeks to correct the 
German used by Kay C. Thompson in a 
recent article. We could almost forgive Mr. 
Roscoe his verbosity and even his patro- 
nising tone, if he had managed to get his 
facts right; and as he admits to possessing 
only a smattering of German (i.e., a “* super- 
ficial knowledge,” since we're going in for 
definitions) it is all the more remarkable that 
he should commit his deficient knowledge to 
paper. 

The argument concerns the word ‘jig’ 
(Fr. ‘ gigue,’ It. ‘ giga’ Ger. * Geige,’ etc.). 
Whatever Mr. Roscoe’s dictionary may say, 
* Geige ’ is the correct etymological counter- 
part of ‘jig,’ since all four words quoted 
are of common descent. Now the French 
* zigue” appears to have been derived from 
the English ‘jig’ (not vice versa), and in 
Old French is sometimes used to signify 
‘dance,’ and (less frequently) the ‘ instru- 
ment used for the dance ’—i.e., ‘ violin.’ In 
German the same was true, except that here 
the secondary meaning has become stronger 
and stronger, until it actually displaced the 
original meaning; with the result that 
German ‘ Geige,’ does mean ‘ fiddle,’ as Mr. 
Roscoe so stoutly maintains. But it certainly 
does not mean that Miss Thompson was 
wrong in equating ‘ Geige’ with ‘ jig.’ 

We cannot seriously believe that Mr. 
Roscoe made a record of himself singing 
‘Eh! La-bas’ in his brand of German; had 
he really done so, surely he would have the 
good sense to keep quiet about it? 

We cannot help remarking that once or 
twice in the past your contributors have 


We are always delighted to hear from our 
readers, and we invite criticism and 
suggestions. Letters requiring a reply 
(such as personnels, recording dates, 
etc.) should be accompanied by a 
stamped addressed envelope and three- 
pence in stamps to cover each query. 
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come to grief in misquoting or mis- 
attributing various lines of poetry which 
they have used in their writings; now it 
seems that foreign languages have been 
chosen as an alternative stumbling-blocx. 
Also in your May issue, Mr. Rex Harris 
breaks into French for no_ perceptible 
reason—(unless he’s proud of it? He 
shouldn’t be;) ‘ce’ and ‘il’ need to be 
handled with more discretion than he affords 
them). Still, chacun a son gout.— Little 
Bix’ Silvesier, * Big Bix’ Biddlecombe, 
* Weetabix’ Wilkinson, London, S.E.26. 


TRIPLE FELICITATIONS 
Dear Sirs, 

Permit me to extend my heartiest con- 
gratulations on the March issue, The articles 
by Roy Carew, Kay Thompson and Steve 
Race were well-written and continued 
material of interest and value rarely found 
in jazz literary contributions, 

It is always gratifying to me to see 
material from my good friend Roy Carew, 
because he always comes up with something 
authoritative. His article on Tony Jackson 
accomplished one very important thing: it 
gave us a visual account of a jazz figure 
who has slipped into the shadows of legen- 
dary status akin to Buddy Bolden. Roy’s 
recollections brought Tony back to the age 
of reality. 

Kay Thompson's article on early cake- 
walks as the roots of ragtime emphasized a 
very important point too often overlooked. 
That is that dancing probably influenced 
ragtime (and jazz) to a far greater degree 
than rum, bawdy houses and remote African 
sources. I don’t think this fact can be 
emphasised too often or too strongly. There 
has been much playing-up of the sinful 
origins of ragtime and jazz in articles and 
stories by enthusiastic writers. Possibly sin 
provides more saleable copy than ragtime. 

Concerning Steve Race’s article, in which 
he decries the Jack of formal interest in 
jazz. This is a subject over which I have 
pondered for some considerable time. I 
believe that our critics and reviewers could 
help a great deal if more attention were 
directed to the efforts of jazz musicians to 
recognise the importance of the tune and 
the value of playing in sympathy with fellow 
musicians in the group. Commercial 
demands placed upon jazz artists have 
always taxed their abilities to the breaking 
point. Only a few artists have been able 
to withstand the demands thrown at them 
to create something significant every time 
they play a tune. I wonder if there should 
not be more serious thought given to modi- 
fied arrangements such as Morton used so 
often. I don’t know what Mr. Race recom- 
mends as a remedy, but I should think 
Morton comes closest to an acceptable 
solution to the problem. 

Mr. Race trails off into space when he 
mentions the Duke. Perhaps that is the 
reason Ellington maintains a unique place in 
jazz, for his music comes nearest to “ bring- 
ing worthwhile formality to jazz and still 
retaining (in another sense) its informality 
(quote Race) than any jazz music I can 
recall among the contemporaries.—GEO. W. 
KAY, Huntington W., Va., U.S.A. 
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AND 


REGO RADIO, 
62, Hare St., Woolwich, S.E.18. 


GOODCHILDS (NOTTINGHAM) 
— LTD. — 
172/4, Arkwright St., 
Nottingham. 


COLLET'S MANCHESTER 
BOOKSHOP LTD., 
36, Deansgate, Manchester 3. 


HESSYS LTD., 
18/20, Manchester St., Liverpool 1. 


VOGUE RECORD SHOP, 
100, Charing Cross Road, W.C.2. 


LONDON JAZZ CLUB RECORD 
SHOP, 
82, St. John’s Wood High St., N.W.8 


ONLY J.R.R.A. DEALERS HAVE ALL THE RECORDS 


SPECIALISED KNOWLEDGE 


WRITE OR CALL :— 


THE RECORD SHOP, 
195, Tollcross Road, 
Glasgow, E.1, 


THE SWING SHOP, 
1 b, Mitcham Lane, 
Streatham, S.W.16. 


DOUG DOBELL, 
77, Charing Cross Road, 
London, W.C.2. 


INTERNATIONAL BOOKSHOP, 
52, Charing Crosse Road, 
London, W.C.2. 


PAYNE’S MUSIC SHOP, 
2123, Bromiey Road, 
Gatford, S.E.6. 


TEMPO RECORD SHOP, 
42a, Thurloe Street, 
Kensington, S.W.7. 


x * 


ERIC HEATH, 
230, Old Christchurch Road, 
Bournemouth, Hants. 


HARTLEYS MUSIC STORES LTD., 


79, Vicar Lane, Leeds. 


ADDISCOMBE MUSIC STORES, 
235 c, Lower Addiscombe Road, 
Croydon, Surrey. 


MASTERCRAFT, 
4, Soho Street, 
Oxford Street, London, W.1. 


ROLO RADIO, 
368, Lea Bridge Road, 
Leyton, E.10. 


JAZZ RECORD RETAILERS ASSOCIATION 


23, THOMAS STREET, S.E.18 Woolwich 3631 


FOR THE BEST JAZZ ON RECORD 


call or write to:— 


JAZZ RECORD DEPT. 


COLLET’S BOOSKHOP LTD., 


This month’s offer:— 


DEANSGATE, 


MANCHESTER 3. 


JELLY ROLL MORTON-Library of Congress Circle LP. 
65/- each, post free 


Vols. V & VI 


DOWN BEAT - 


METRONOME 


RECORD CHANGER 
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INTERNATIONAL BOOKSHOP - 


A selection of the many fine jazz discs available at this shop. Send cash with erder. Postage 2/- on all despatches up to £2/0/0. 
4 Prices asked for records on this list are based on the condition and rarity value of each disc. 

Cash received for records already 
records guaranteed against break- 


Over £2/0/0 post free. 


believe that each record is value for money. 


Any complaints will receive favourable attention. 
instructed. 


sold will be placed to the customer’s credit, unless we are otherwise 


age in transit. 


Finally, please quote alternatives wherever possible. 


ALLEN, HENRY. 

Ride Red, Ride/Dear Old 
Southland 
AUSTIN, LOVIE. 
Jackass Blues 

Tongue Stomp 
BAKER, VIOLA. 
What's the use/Sweet 
man Biues 
BIGEOU, ESTHER. 
I'm Through/Beale St. 
Mama 
BOOZE, BEA. 
Mr. Freddie/Gulf Coast 
Blues 
BROONZY, BILL. 
I na so good/Tell me 


aby 
CATLETT, SID. 
Shirleys Boogie / Organ 
e 


Boog:e. 
CHICAGO F. WARMERS. 
Chicago Stomp / Goin’ 

to Town. 
COBB, E. C. 
Transatlantic 
Barrel House 
CONDON, EDDIE. 
Carnegie Leap / Royal 
Garden 
DIXIELAND R. K. 
Saints/Wolverine Blues 
DODDS, JOHNNY. 
Lady Love/Brown Bot- 
tom Bess 
FRISCO J. B. 
Jazz Band Ball/Red Wing 
GREEN, LIL. 
Wagon/Take 


GREER, SONNY. 
The Mooch/Mood Indigo 
GROSS, MART. 
would do anything/ 
Shim-me-sha-Wobble 
HARTMAN, GEORGE. 
Always / Dark Town 
Strutters 
Angrv/Hindustan 
HILL, CHIPPIE. 
Do dirty blues/Sport 
Model Mama 
HILL, DAN, 
Tampico/One 
Jump 


/ Frog 


Stomp / 


o'clock 


HOUNSLOW, KEITH. 


Ensemble Mio / Brief 
Blues 
Stop my 


1 Jiving/Exas- 
peration Stomp 


MARSALA, JOE. 
Unlucky Woman / Blues 
in the Storm 5 


BRUNIES, GEORGE. 
Dada Strain: I used to 
love you; DDT Blues: 
Wang Wang Blues: 
Ugly Chile: I'm gonna 
sit right down: Sweet 
Lovin’ Man: the 
shade of the O.A. 
Tree. 
ELDRIDGE, ROY. 
Scottie; The Heats On: 


No Rolling Blues; Sat 
Night Fish Fry; 


BrA 8/- 

CENT 10/- 
OK 12/- 

OK 15/- 

E 8/6 
COL 10/6 
BSTAR 6/6 
CRE 12/6 
CRE 12/6 
WAX 12/6 
J.D. 12/6 
BILT 12/- 
PAC 10/- 
VI 10/-. 
CAP 7/6 
J.B. 12/6 
DEC 15/- 


TRUTONE 6/6 


AMP 10/- 
B&W 10/- 
COM 42/6 


HINES, EARL. 
Piano Man/Fatha 
In 
HODGES, JOHNNY. 
Another World/Dancing 
to the Stars... 
HONEY, DRIPPER. 
Sad Yag Yas/Hospital 
Heaven or Hell Ly 
JACKSON, MAHALIA. 


Steps 


Power of the H.G,/ 
Trust in Jesus 

JAZZ GILLUM. 

Roll them Bones/The 


blues what am 
Take a little walk/Signi- 
fying Woman 
Can’t trust myself/All in 
all Blues 
Run me down/Train my 


baby 
Chauffeur Blues / Gonna 
take my ra 
The evil 
a Gal 
Give some away/Hand 
Reader Blues 
JOLLY JIVERS 
Piano Stomp / Hungry 
Mans Scuffle 


KANSAS CITY 6. 
Way Gown Yonder/Pag- 
ing the Devil ie 
LAWSON, YANK. 
Two Toot/Sugar 
Foot Stomp 
LEADBELLY. 
Good Morning 
Leaving Blues 
MAGEE, SHERRY. 
Shake and Break It/Tin 
Roof Blues 
MELROSE, FRANK. 
Good Feeling Blues/ 
Shanghai Honeymoon 
MILLER, PUNCH. 
Golden 
Stole my Gal 
MORTON, J. R. 
Missippi Mildred / Load 
of Coal 


p 
Blues/What 


Blucs/ 


HMV 


SW 


DE 


vO 


VI 
VI 
VI 
VI 
VI 
VI 
VI 


COM 


SIG 


HJCA 


DEC 


CRE 


BILT 


HJCA 


12 INCH DISCS 


MORTON, BENNY. 
My old Flame/Lime- 
house Blues ate 


MILLER, PUNCH. 
Golden Lily / Somebody 
Stole 
TIsabella/Won't give you 
none oe 


BN 


HJCA 


10/- 


10/- 


10/- 


7/6 


10/- 
10/- 
10/- 
10/- 
10/- 
10/- 
10/- 


10/- 


10/- 


12/6 


10/- 


12/6 


10/- 


7/6 


10/- 


10/- 


15/- 


LONG PLAYING DISCS 


Noppin John; Raided 


the Joint; Roy’s Got 
Rhythm; Echoes of 
Harlem. 


Clarinet Marmalade: 
Blues no one Dug; If 
I could Be with you: 
Drum Face (Zutty): 
The Sheik; Blues jam 
up; Struttin’: Blues 

in the Twenties. 
WEIN, GEORGE. (with Ed 


PRESTIGE 30/- 
MEZZROW, MEZZ iwith Lee Coliins) 


VOGUE 


32/6 


RECORDS FOR DISPOSAL 


All 


O.D.5.B. 

You Stayed Away/ 
Slipping thro my _ Fin- 
gers 

RAEBURN, BOYD. 

Lady is a Tramp/ St. 
Louig blues = 

Only have eyes/Boyd 


meets Stravinsky 

SPANIER, MUGGSY. 

Riverside Biues/Roseita 
SQUIRREL ASHCRAFTS- 
MEN. 

Riverboat Shuffle/Sunday 
STEWART, REX. 

Madeleine / 


Ramble 
SYKES, ROOSEVELT. 
know how you feel/ 
Stop her Poppa a 
Mama Mama / Sneakin’ 
and Dodgin’ .. 
Don't Push Me/Kilroy’s 
in Town 
Keep your hand, Off/ 
Skin and Bones ‘ 
TAMPA RED. 
You may be down/Keep 


Muskrat 


jumping 
WASHBOARD R. Kk. 
Georgia/Blues in 
Heart 
WASHBOARD SAMI. 
Hit the Highway/River 
Hip Mama 
WASHBOARD WONDERS 
Don't forget to mess/ 
Bordello Days 
WHEATSTRAW, PEETIE 
Tennessee Peaches/Don't 
feel Welcome 


my 


VOC 


ATL 


We 


In cases of records received broken, please return promptly to us in the original packing with a covering letter. 
All records are E or N unless otherwise indicated. 


8/6 


16/- 


VG JEWEL 10/- 


Vs COM 


ParRe 


BSTAR 


VI 
VI 
VI 
COL 


VI 


BB 


PARAD 


f .. VOC 
WILSON, EDITH (Johny Dunn). 


He may your man/ 
Rules and Regulations 
Wicked Blues/Birming- 
ham Blues .. 
WILSON, GARLAND. 
Blue Morning/Blues I 
love to play .. 
WASHINGTONIANS 


Rainy Nights / Choo 
Choo 
YOUNG, TRUMMY. 
Fruity Cutie Blues 
Triste 


PORT OF HARLEM J. M. 
Mighty — Blues / Rockin’ 
the Blues at 
QUEBEC, IKE. 
Tiny’s Exercise / 
Harlem 
SCALZO, MIKE LO. 
Someday Swecetheart/ 
That's a Plenty 


Blue 


G COL 
G COL 


SW 


BD 


HRS 


VG BN 


BN 


B&W 


Hall, Vie Dickenson, Jo Jones, etc.). 


Sweet and 
S wonderful : 
Ad_ Lib 


Struttin’ ; 
Lovely : 
Sister Kate; 
Blues. 

WHITE, JOSH. 

Outskirts of Town: Well, 
well, well: TB Blues: 
Joshua fit the battle of 
Jericho: One meat 
Ball: Motherless Child- 
ren; St. James Infir- 
mary: Careless Love. 


PARADOX 


FOLKSAY 


INTERNATIONAL BOOKSHOP, 52 CHARING GROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C.2. 


(Phone: TEMple 2315) 


16/6 


10/- 


10/- 


12/- 


10/6 


45/- 


32/6 
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YOU CALL YOURSELF A JAZZ FAN! 


MR. “JELLY-ROLL” By Alan Lomax 


MR. “JELLY-ROLL” 


52, CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C.2. 


This book was written as a result of the most intelligent, on the 
spot, examination of the history of New Orleans Jazz. Lomax 
took as his guide the one and only Jelly-Roll Morton and took 
down on wax hours of conversation with, and musical illustration 
by, that great pianist. As a result of his investigations Lomax 
spoke to dozens of men and women in New Orleans who saw the 
birth of Jazz music . . . Musicians, many of them previously 
unheard of outside New Orleans, who answered so many of the 
queries, filled in so many of the gaps in our knowledge of Jazz 
history. Lomax has written the saga of Jelly-Roll Morton and 
inadvertently given us ua completely new slant on Jazz music as 
it developed in the early days. We cannot praise too highly this 
remarkable work . . . the most original Jazz book since Ramsay 


and Smiths ‘* Jazzmen.’’ 


(886 pages with 22 line drawings) 


to everyone purchasing a copy of this book will be sent free of all charge a 32 page printed edition of the 


famous complete ‘‘ jelly-roll morton discography ’”’ by Thomas Cusack. 


SEND 18/6 TODAY TO: 


THE INTERNATIONAL BOOKSHOP 


(JAZZ RECORD AND BOOK DEPT.) 


TEMple 2315 
The Jazz Store in the Heart of London 


THEN YOU WILL NEED: TO REMEM- 
BER JULY 17th FOR FROM THAT DATE ONWARDS THERE WILL BE AVAILABLE 
AT THIS SHOP ONE OF THE MOST IMPORTANT BOOKS ON JAZZ EVER 
WRITTEN . 


by Alan Lomax — 18/6 post free 
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General 


Rate; 3d. per word. Minimum 
5/-. Bold type. 6d. per word. 

WANTED — British and 
Foreign Jazz Books & Maga- 
zines. Large lois—must be 
cheap. Box 1001, Jazz Journal. 

ALL BANDS—all functions 
—always WILCOX Organisa- 
tion. — 4, Earlham Street. 
W.C.2. TEMple Bar 1762/3/4. 


Reprints of the CENTURY 
PRESS photographs appear- 


ing in this magazine can be 


obtained upon application 
to the PHOTOGRAPHIC 
DEPT.. The Century Press 


Ltd., 79, Gt. Titchfield Street, 
London, W.1. 


Have you seen the N.F.J.O. 
BLUE BOOK yet? If not 


get your copy immediately 
before supplies are exhausted. 
Price 1/-, from The National 
Secretary. N.F.J.O., 18, 
Timbercroft. Lane. London, 


S.E.18. 


A BARGAIN in jazz read- 
PICKUP magazine — 
articles and 


ing. 
many informative 
6d. per copy. 


Box 1005, 


discographies. 
3 copies for 1/-. 


Jazz Journal. 


sound recorder 
bargain! Enthusiast’s equip- 
ment, comprising Scophony- 
Baird Tape Recorder complete 
plus 44 
privately 
private 
and un- 
today the 
over 


Amazing 


with all accessories 
tape: 
recorded for 
with 
Bought 
alone would 
list! For quick sale 
Maurice D. Mindel. 11, 
Hendon, Lon- 
Phone HENdon 


reels most, 

strictly 
use only. rare 
usual 
outfit 
£149 
£98'! 
Raleigh Close. 
don, N.W.4. 

8466. 


cost 


Radiotone guitar for sale. 
Best offer accepted for quick 
Can be viewed London 
Box 1013, Jazz Journal 


sale. 


area. 


PHOTOS for Sale, Jazz 
Musicians & bands. Large 
selection. 3/- each. Too many 
to list. Send details of require- 
ments. Box 1002, Jazz Journal. 


THE JAZZ JOURNAL 
classified columns bring 
RESULTS. Use them for Ex- 
changes, Buying. Selling, 


Bands, Records, etc., etc. 


Record Disposals and Wants Centre 


Rate: 3d. per word. Minimum §/-, bold type: 6d. per word. 
JAZZ for Pelicans. New Orleans, WANTED—YOUR UNWANTED RE- 
Dixieland and Boogie. S.A.E. for lists CORDS. 78 r.p.m. or L.P. Jazz, Swing. 
to Dave Holden, 159, Grenfell Road, or what have you ? Cash or exchange— 


Maidenhead, Berks. 


For sale—all new. Bunk Johnson 
“Plays the Blues Spirituals 
(AM—LP) 45/-: George Lewis ** In the 
French Quarter’’ (AM—LP) 45/-: Josh 
White Mean, Chillun, Moan’ 
don’t care where,’ and Soon in de 
Mornin’ wonder will 
I1/- each. J. Langmead, 46, Rosslyn 
Park Road. Plymouth. 


Jazz records for sale. Good condition. 
S.A.E. for details. John Fryer, 17, 
Albert Terrace, Buckhurst Hill, Essex. 


FOR SALE. Joe Bushkin with Buck 
Clayton & Jo Jones. N. Col. LP. 27 6d. 
Box 1008, Jazz Journal. 


Jazz records? Our STOCK and SER- 
VICE mean your SATISFACTION. 
Select at leisure—listen in comfort. The 
London Jazz Club Record Shop. 82. St. 
Johns Wood High Sireet, London, 
N.W.8. PRI: 6725. 


For trade—a!! good condition, Freddie 


Keppard Salty Dog Stockyard 
Strut ""—AM. Oliver’ Morton ** Snake 
Rag Muddy Water Blues 
Fred Hall Sugar Babies * Funny 
Melody *’/** Everything we like 
A. R. Webster. 72, Ormskirk Road. 


Rainford, St. Helens, Lancs. 


JAZZ RECORDS DISPOSAL. 
Various types. No mail orders, Callers 
only London area. Write for appoint- 
ment. Box 1009, Jazz Journal. 


Records by T-Bone 
Orchestra) on US. 
Avenue de 


EXCHANGE. 
Walker and 
Imperial. J. Basmoreau, 32, 
Locarno, Limoges, France. 


For sale Jazz and Personality records. 


S.A.E. for lists. Please indicate interests. 
Elliott Goldman, 32, Brent Way. 
Finchley, London, N.3. 


home or abroad.—Write, phone or call: 
LEN DANIELS, 4. Soho Street. Oxford 
Street. London, W.1 (Ger. 1064). 


12-inch Original Dixieland Jazz Bor’ 
Columbias wanted. E condition. Write 
stating titles and price. Box 1010, Jazz 
Journal. 


WANTED—Many Personality and Jazz 


records. Send lists. Foale, 6, 
Ffford Road. Higher Compton,  Ply- 
mouth. 

NOW is the time check your 
collection for duplicates and other un- 
wanted discs. Send details and price. 
Box 1012. Jazz Journal. 

WANTED. — Music Hall, Musical 
Comedy Personality recordings. 


Reasonable condition and prices only.— 
Box 1007, Jazz Journal. 


Black Patti, Black Swan, 
and Paramount wanted. 
Colville Square, London, 


Issues) on 
Harmograph 
M. Wyler, 23, 
W.11. 


records. American, 
Send lists. R. Bibb, 
Walsall, Staffs. 


WANTED ,—L.P. 
French, dubs, etc. 
27, Eastbourne Street, 


WANTED. — Armstrong and tradi- 
tional jazz on L.P. recordings. Also few 
early 78 r.p.m. Armstrongs on Parlo- 
phone. Good prices piid.—-Blick. 96. 
High Street. Wimbledon, London, S.W. 


Many FATS WALLER discs wanted, in- 
cluding V-Discs and transcriptions. 
condition. D. V. Holmes, 25, Deneholm, 
Wallsend-on-Tyne. Northumberland. 


ragtime on 
Box 


WANTED.—Far'ly piano 
European labels only. G condition. 
1Oll, Jazz Journal. 


For all your 


PRINTING 


Let us Quote 


As Printers of this Journal we ean 


SAVE YOU TIME AND MONEY 


MANN & CO. 
79, Gt. Titchfield St., London, W.1 


Telephone : MUSEUM 1472 


All classified advertisements must be prepaid and should arrive not later than the 10th of th 
Box No. counts as two words and a service fee of 1/- 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Club Notice 
Board 


Rate: 3d. per word. Minimum 
5/-. Bold type. 6d. per word. 


ALL MOULDY FYGGES 
visit Potters Bar's New River 
Stompers next Wednesday, 
7-10: Elmcourt, Mutton Lane, 
29 bus direct. Admission 1/6. 

CATFORD JAZZ CLUB— 
Every Friday 7.30 to 10.30 
p.m. George Webb's Dixie- 
landers and Neva Raphaello. 


Stations: Bellingham, Becken- 
ham, Catford and Lower 
Sydenham. Buses: 47, 54, 69, 


75, 108, 149, 179 and 180. 

FREDDY CLAYTON'S 
JAZZ CLUB. * Railway 
Hotel,”’ adjoining West Hamp- 
stead Station. Sundays 7 p.m. 

CLUB SATCHMO’, “White 
Lion,’ Edgware. Every Sun- 
day—7 to 10 p.m. Admission 
3/-. July attractions include 
Ron Simpson’s Commodores 
and Charlie Galbraith’s Jazz- 
men. 

AT COOKS FERRY INN, 
Angel, Edmonton—every Sun- 
day at 7 p.m. The best in 
British Jazz. _ of 
FREDDY RANDALL and 
his Band. 

CRANFORD JAZZ CLUB 
—Every Friday; 8.00 p.m. 
Home of the Crane River 
Band. ‘‘White Hart Hotel’ 
Cranford, Mddx. Members 
2/-. Guests 3/. 

DELTA JAZZ CLUB—39, 
Gerrard St.. W.1. Sundays 
7.30 to 10.30. Featuring MIKE 


10-30. Featuring MIKE 
DANIELS’ DELTA JAZZ- 
MEN. THE CLUB WITH 


ATMOSPHERE! 

HAMPTON JAZZ CLUB 
(N.F.J.O.’s smallest). Informal 
record sessions; Fridays, 7.30 

-m., 124, Broad Lane, 
Hampton, Mddx. New mem- 
bers welcome. Admission 9d. 

LONDON JAZZ CLUB— 
Meetings Mondays-Saturdays, 
Mack’s Restaurant, 100, Ox- 
ford St., London, W.1. 

LONDON JAZZ RECORD 
Society, ‘“‘Bear Staff,” 
Charing Cross Road (next 
Cameo), every Fri., 7.30. 

RIVERSIDE JAZZ 
SOCIETY — Meetings _ fort- 
nightly Thursdays, p.m., 
Bannerman Hall, Wharf Road, 
Maindee, Newport, Mon- 
mouthshire. Membership 2/-. 
Admission 1/6. RIVERSIDE 
JAZZ BAND. Enquiries: 231, 
Liswerry Road, Newport, 
Mon. 


SOUTHERN JAZZ CLUB— 
640, High Road, Leytonstone. 


(Licensed). Fridays, 7.30. 
ERIC SILK’S SOUTHERN 
JAZZ BAND. Communica- 


tions: 8, Otley Drive, Ilford, 
Essex. 

SUNDAY NIGHT JAZZ 
for West Londoners — 
Locarno Jazz Club, *‘Via- 
duct.’’ Hanwell. W.7. Dance 
or listen—LOCARNO JAZZ 
BAND. Members 1 /6d. 

wooD GREEN JAZZ 

CLUB -Meetings Sundays & 
Tuesdays. Bourne Hall, 28/, 


High Road, Wood Green. 

CLUB SECRETARIES—In- 
clude your Club’s activities in 
the above column, and enlarge 
your membership. 


D e month prior to publication. 
extra is also charged. 
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AND BAND 
Manager: 
Lyn Dutton 


MAINTAINING A FINE TRADITION 


The Albemarle Jazz Band 


Manager: DON SHORT, 14 OAK 4 


AVENUE, 


HESTON, MIDDLESEX. 
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EUROPE’'S GREATEST JAZZ ATTRACTION 


Christie Brothers Stompers 


LONDON JAZZ CLUB — MELODISC RECORDS 


WILCOX ORGANISATION LTD. 
4, Earlham St. W.C.2. TEMple Bar 1762/3/4 


‘THE HOTTEST BAND IN THE COUNTRY” 


MANAGEMENT McKiernan-Kendrick, Stoneleigh House, 
30, Heaton Moor Road, Stockport, Cheshire. Phone Heaton Moor 1319 


JustJaszs eeeoce 


Newman St. 
W.1 LAN 5861 


The Locarno Jazz Band 


MANAGER: MO BROWN 


53 MARLBOROUGH ROAD, SOUTHALL. MIDDLESEX 


SOUthall 3226 


(> (> (> 


PARLOPHONE RECORDS. 
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ALDERON ROAD, LONDON, 


LEY. 6505 


* a wi LEY P * eco and 
* phe Bar WEMBM 4634 NCERT 2 
RIVE; # eH, M DA N = 
bad wn 586 TPool 2 
84 - Cen. 4646 
L 
Ls \ I MI CK 
LOSE, 66, QUEENS idlands ” 
— 
SAULLIGAN Freddy Randall HARRY 
mick BAND and his pj Lb | 
MA Georse ™ wal Cattery LONDO | 
SSS | 
ney 7 


28a, Finchley Rd., London, N.W.8 


6/54d. JULY ISSUES 6 53d. 
Release date - July 19. 


TWO FURTHER SIDES BY A RAG PIANIST 
WHO RECAPTURES THE STYLE OF JOPLIN. 


LEE STAFFORD 


GLADIOLUS RAG .. A 105 


For the Blues connoisseur 


RAMBLING THOMAS 


JIG HEAD BLUES .. R 5! 


Two wonderful sides featuring 
the great JOHNNY DODDS 


JIMMY BLYTHE’S RAGAMUFFINS 


YOUR FOLKS R 52 


ERE ARE THE VERY FIRST (AND IN MANY WAYS THE 
BEST) RECORDS BY THE BAND WHICH STARTED THE 
GREAT REVIVALIST MOVEMENT. 


LU WATTERS’ YERBA BUENA JAZZ 
BAND 


MAPLE LEAF RAG : JMB 1 
BLACK AND WHITE RAG* .. 


MEMPHIS BLUES JMB 2 


* Piano Solo by WALLY ROSE acc, rhythm 


YOU’LL FIND ALL THE RECORDS 
“WORTH A SPIN’ AT 


PLUS COMPLETE STOCKS OF 


L P Equipment Record Players 
Portable 
Television & Radio Gramophones 


ay 


and all accessories 


* 
ALWAYS SPECIAL BARGAINS 
IN MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
* 


Telephone - CENTRAL 6488/9 
Open all day Wednesday. Closed Saturday. 


MAIL ORDER DEPT. PROMPT REPAIR SERVICE 


London: Published by THE CENTURY PRESS I TD.. 79 Gt. Tichfield Street, Londom, W.1, and Printed by C. E. MANN & CO.. LTD 
London, W.1. Registered at the G.P.O. for Transmssion by Canadian Magazine Post , 


THE BIG NEW RECORDS DEPT IN 
THE WORLD’S GREATEST BOOKSHOP 


Foyles Gramophone Records depart- 

ment is one of the largest and best- 

equipped showrooms in London. 

Call and see our splendid stock of 

HMV, Columbia, Parlophone, Decca 

Long-Playing, Vogue, Polygon and 
all other labels. 


Subscriptions taken for Metronome, Downbeat 


and other American magazines 


119-125 CHARING CROSS RD LONDON WC2 


Gerrard 5669 (16 lines) *. Open 9-6 (inc, Sats.) 


3-5 Barret: Street, 
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